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No Compulsory Memberships 
Dear Editor: 

In the February issue a review of a 
speech by Anita Ruffing, president-elect 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, was presented. In her speech 
she indicated the need for teachers to 
work together for quality education, a uni- 
fied Code of Ethics, and higher salaries 
to eliminate the necessity of second jobs. 
The review also revealed that she favored 
a development of greater willingness on 
the part of teachers in working together 
for policing and disciplining their own 
organizational memberships. She based her 
last observations on the basis that if the 
profession does not do so, others outside 
of it will pursue such action. 

I agree. To me, it appears that “pro- 
fessional educational salvation” can only be 
gained within the existing organizations 
by those who desire it. Therefore, educa- 
tors should place greater emphasis on the 
quality of IEA membership and not on 
the quantity. For instance, although it is 
not the practice of all administrators, it 
would be naive for us not to consider those 
administrators who not only desire 100- 
percent local and state membership, but 
make it compulsory for a healthful exist- 
within their or districts. I 
believe such recruitment activities 
unhealthful. There are teacher organiza- 
tions that can their memberships 
are composed of people who desire mem- 
bership in toto. Can we? 

The IEA has a responsibility to develop 
not just a huge membership, but also a 
high-quality militant endeelite This 
responsibility should be accepted by all 
members, including administrators in their 
roles as leaders. Quality membership does 
not happen by accident. It results from 
careful, critical, and objective planning 
that considers all possibilities. If a teacher 
belongs to an organization 
compulsion, he enhances only the number 
of the IEA, not the quality. Personally, | 
would rather see the number of members 
go down, if some desire not to join, so the 


ence schools 


are 


show 


because of 


quality could rise 

In addition, there are IEA 
teachers who seem to prefer the immediat 
voluntary withdrawal of all administrators 
from their local sections. They base their 
request on the premise that the interests 
of most administrators where their 
purses are; hence, they often confuse their 
principles with their principal, thereby 
weakening the potential for oat teacher 
activity. 

The synthesis of these factors has caused 
a chemical reaction within the organization 
which, to me, hinders a greater IEA mani- 
festation for the development of quality 
education 

The prognosis. indicates that these two 
factors, compulsory membership and ad- 
ministrative membership at the Vocal level, 
will continue to hinder IEA efforts. 

The diagnosis calls for a physical re- 
examination. If interested in an 


classr¢ 0TH 


are 


you are 


IEA survey to determine: 1) estimated 
percentages of educators who are members 
of IEA local or state organizations for 
reasons other than their own choosing or 
2) estimated numbers of members who are 
“for” or “against” the desire for the im- 
mediate withdrawal of administrators from 
local sections, write to the editor. If you 
have opinions on the problems, “Speak 
Up!” 

—Jonn WittiaM HAanpzet, social 
Niles Township High 


studies 
teacher, School, 


Skokie. 


A Peek Behind the Iron Curtain 


Dear Editor: 

My 11-weeks trip into the Iron-Curtain 
countries last summer was hectic indeed, 
and resulted in my arrest by the Sovict 
police on Aug. 16. They gripped my hands 
for an hour, clasped to the camera, for 
fear I would open the camera and expose 
the “evidence.” At the police station, two 
pages of really fantastic spying charges 
were made against me . I was placed 
under house-arrest for four days pending 
development of my film. My house-arrest 
continued into Moscow, where the trial of 
Francis Powers was going on. Because of 
all the excitement and change of cities, I 
was never called for my final trial, nor was 
I ever released. What I did was pack up 
at 7 a.m. morning and leave for 
Poland with 24 other Americans, and the 
border police passed me through becaus 
I had a Polish visa, 
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A TEACHER'S CREED 


my efforts, the keys of knowlec 


e and my actions shall always be 


YE $. BUTALLA, teacher, Mir 


film confiscated at 
arrest, | had a 
film stowed away 


Although my was 
the time of my 
full of satellite-country 
in a German bus. Thus, while losing my 
pictures on USSR, | saved the others. I 
have entered into a new contract with 
Society for Visual Education to publish a 
new series of filmstrips, “Living in the 
Iron-Curtain Countries Today.” These will 
include one each on Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 

the sum total of all 
per- 


suitcase 


These countries are 
the lron Curtain that 
mitted to enter. Albania, Red China, North 
Korea, and such places are off-limits to 
Americans. Miss Mabel P. Crompton, for- 
merly assistant professor of geography at 
ISNU, is the script consultant on the new 
series. 

.. . In view of the world crisis, instruc- 
tion about this bloc of countries is greatly 
needed There 1s a decided lack of in 
formation available, and | am glad that th 
filmstrip sets contribute up-to-date infor- 


Americans are 


mation through authentic pictures. 

Murray Lincotn MuLuier, director of 
audio-visual education, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. 


We Serve a Service 


Dear Editor: 

Again, we express our sincere apprecia- 
tion for the publicity attention given to 
JESSI Engineers and Scientists 
Summer in Intrnors EpUCATION 

It is the Scientists of 
Tomorrow's board of trustees and the staff 
that JESSI is increasingly being accorded 


( Junior 
Institute ) 
heartening to 


recognition as an outstanding service in 
the sciences and engineering 
STANLEY H. Sink 


Scientists of 


executive director 


Tomorrow 
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YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 
24 MONTHS TO REPAY 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY .. . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance's ‘“Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in complete privacy. NO 
time off from work . . . NO witnesses 
or cosigners . . . NO insurance or special 
fees required NO embarrassing 
investigations. Just send the -coupon. 


GET SUMMER EXPENSE MONEY 


You may want money to pay up all your 
bills—to further your education—to pay 
for your summer vacation expenses— 
take care of emergencies—taxes— medi- 
cal expenses— insurance premiums— new 
clothing. Just think: instead of having 
to worry about MANY bills, you can 
PAY EVERYBODY AT ONCE. To 
keep your credit standing good in your 
community, take advantage of this 
quick service. 


NO SUMMER PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS 
Because you are a teacher we require 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS DUR- 
ING YOUR SUMMER VACATION. 
This special favor is for teachers, only! 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 
Lean Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 


GET IT QUICK End your money worries. Pay 
EVERYBODY AT ONCE 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan. 


Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail . 
we are as near you as your mail box. We have 
the money you need waiting for you. For 
QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly 
cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 
— us the coupon TODAY! As soon 
as we receive it, we'll rush you 
by Airmail, FREE, 
a) in a plain envelope, 
} Posta everything you need 
Greer to get money you 
git _—, want right away. 
POSTAL FINANCE CO. 
Dept. 122-H 308 Francis Bidg. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
D. J. Levitt, President 
POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 122-H 
208 Francis Bidg., Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money, so 
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Plan now for your 1961-62 


IEA GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


bie Illinois Education Association 
initiated its group life insurance 
program for the active members of 
the association with the opening ot 
This pro- 


gram made it possible for an active 


the current school year. 
member to purchase $2500 insurance 
protection for $10 per vear. 

that about 6500 
would apply for the insurance in the 
first vear. Actually, 21.764 IEA mem- 
bers purchased the insurance. with 
about 1100 school groups in the state 
participating. Fourteen claims had 
been paid by Mar. 20. 


It was ¢ xpecte d 


Enrollment Opens Oct. | 

The insurance service will again 
be offered for the school year 1961- 
62, with enrollment dates from Oct 
1 to Nov. 30. The insurance will be 
come effective Dec. 1, 196] 
continue in force until Nov. 30 


and will 
1962. 
No applications can be accepted if 
dated later than Nov. 30, so it is 
urgent that new and old groups be 
organized and the teachers contacted 
as early as possible in the school 
year. Individuals may join present 
groups when their members are re- 
enrolled next fall. 

Only Illi- 
nois Education Association are eligi- 
ble for the 


members are not 


active members of the 


insurance. Associate 
eligible. Active 
members pay IEA dues on the basis 
ontract salary, and 
according to the dues schedule found 
on the IEA membership enrollment 
form. 

No physical examination is _re- 
quired. Those who attain the age of 
65 prior to Dec. 1, 1961, will not be 
eligible for the insurance. 

Individual insurance applications 
can not be accepted. IEA members 
purchase the insurance through the 


of their annual 


school group to which they belong, 
and their applications are sent in 
with those of the other members of 
the group at the time the group re- 
port is filed. Such insurance groups 
may consist of IEA active members 
in a school district, a school building 
or combination of buildings, a de- 
partment, a local or county associa- 
tion, an office, or otherwise. A group 


formed merely for the purpose ol 


securing the insurance. and including 
only those interested in purchasing 
the insurance. would not meet the 
legal re quire ments 

At least 75 percent of the IEA ac- 
tive members in a group must pur- 
anv of the 
group are to be eli- 


and all IEA ac- 


tive members in the group (under 


chase the insurance if 
members of the 
gible to participate 
the age of 65) must be counted in 
determining the number needed to 
meet the 


This is in ace 


75-percent requirement. 
with state law. 


It will « xpe dite matters if requests 


ordan e 


for application forms, brochures, and 
other materials can be sent to the Ili- 
nois Education Association prior to 
the opening of the school year, or as 
soon as possible after the opening of 
school 

Such a request must include: 

1. Name of the group (school, dis- 
trict, building, de partment, local or 
county association, or whatever asso- 
ciation the group may center about ). 

2. Name and address of the group 
chairman—the representative of the 
group to whom materials will be sent 
angl from whom applications and 
premiums will be received 

3. Number of IEA active members 
in the group 

4. Number and percentage of such 
subscribe to 


members wishing to 


group life insurance protection. 


Forms Available for Chairmen 


\ request form is available for the 
use of group chairmen in prov iding 
the above 
Group chairmen may this 
form by writing to the IEA. Groups 
which participated during 1960-61 


will again submit group reports, with 


information indicated 


secure 


the accompanving applications from 
individual members, for the 1961-62 
insurance year. 

All requests and communications 
relative to application cards, bro- 
chures, and information pertaining 
to the group life insurance service 
should be addressed to Mrs. Elaine 
Roberts. Insurance Service Secretary, 
Illinois Education Association, 100 
East Edwards Street, Springfield, Il. 





HOW CLOSE ARE WE TO TEACHING 


MACHINES 


IN THE CLASSROOM? 


A Special Report on TMI-GROLIER Programmed Courses, 
Programmed Texts and Low-Cost Teaching Machines 


fP\HE DEVELOPMENT of vrogrammed 

learning has progressed to the 
point where teachers and educators 
everywhere are asking how this new 
instructional method will affect them, 
their schools, and their classes. 

TMI-GROLIER, a pioneer in program- 
ming research and teaching machines, 
has been engaged in extensive experi- 
mentation and testing, under the !ead- 
ership of a team of educators and 
psychologists headed by Dr. Lloyd E. 
Homme and Dr. James L. Evans. 

Working closely with other psychol- 
ogists in the field, and drawing on the 
best practical and theoretical experi- 
ence available, TMI-GROLIER has pro- 
duced a series of programmed courses 
and texts. In addition, we have per- 
fected and are manufacturing the 
first practical low-cost teaching ma- 
chine for use with programmed 
courses. 

The TMI-GROLIER programmed 
courses and texts include spelling, 
arithmetic, algebra, punctuation, 
music; basic courses in Spanish, 
French, German, Latin and Russian, 
and others. Every course has been 
extensively tested, together with the 
TMI-GROLIER teaching machine, in ac- 
tual classrooms, such as the Albu- 
querque classroom pictured above. 
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May 


Feedback data are incorporated in the 
final revisions of every course. 


“Teaching machines, properly pro- 
grammed and properly used, are 
our best hope for education.” 


This statement, made by Professor 
James McClellan of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, perfectly sum- 
marizesthe aspirations of TMI-GROLIER. 

We do not pretend to know all the 
answers to programmed learning. 
However, with the cooperation of 
leading educators, curriculum special- 
ists, and psychologists, we have suc- 
cessfully completed the first necessary 
steps of this great educational experi- 
ment: we have produced a series of 
thoroughly tested programmed 
courses and texts; we are now manu- 
facturing in quantity the first practi- 
cal teaching machines for those edu- 
cators who want to test them. 

Our next step is clearly one in 
which TMI-GROLIER must explore, to- 
gether with the educators in the 
nation’s schools, the best possible 
means for utilizing the courses and 


machines we now have, and others 
which are in preparation. 

Together, we will find the answers 
to many questions: In what aspects 
of learning can teaching machines be 
of optimum use? How effective are 
they in the classroom? For the indi- 
vidual student? For the teacher? To 
what extent should school adminis- 
trators and boards of education con- 
sider teaching machines and pro- 
grammed learning? 

In this second phase of develop- 
ment, TMI-GROLIER is now at work, 
correlating our findings with those of 
others in the educational world. Our 
courses are constantly being revised 
and re-designed to meet the 
needs of the teacher and classroom. 
Our full-scale Programming Facili- 
ties are coordinated with the main- 
stream of leading educational think- 
ing. In short, today’s classroom needs 
are determining the direction of TMI- 
GROLIER’s expanding services in the 
field of programmed learning. 

If you wish to know more about 
TMI-GROLIER’s low-cost teaching ma- 
chines and programmed courses, and 
how you can efficiently test and eval- 
uate them, simply write on your 
school letterhead to Dept. 28. 


actual 


TEACHING MATERIALS CORPORATION 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


A Division of GROLIER INCORPORATED 


Publishers of The Book of Knowledge and The Encyclopedia Americana 











On a Greyhound Individual Tour, Greyhound helps you plan 
yourentiretrip...transportation, hotel reservations, sightsee- 
ing...everything. On a Greyhound Escorted Tour you travel 
with the same happy group on the same bus from start to 
finish. Transportation, hotel reservations, sightseeing and 
the services of a trained Greyhound Escort are included. 
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~ CHOOSE YOUR GREYHOUND INDIVIDUAL TOUR 
to these and many more exciting vacationlands 


NEW ENGLAND NEW YORK CITY 


CALIFORNIA 
FLORIDA 
UTAH PARKS 


CANADA 
YELLOWSTONE 


MEXICO 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ALASKA 

HAWAII 

EUROPE 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
COLORADO ROCKIES 
COLONIAL VIRGINIA 
MIAMI BEACH FUNARAMA 
NIAGARA FALLS 
CARIBBEAN 


Illinois 





STEP INTO THE FUN-PACKED, FRIENDLY WHIRL OF A GREYHOUND VACATION! 


On a Greyhound vacation, your choice is as wide as the 
country. Greyhound makes your travel dollar come alive 
to give you more of everything you vacation for. Because 
a Greyhound vacation does cost so little you can visit 
more places...see more sights...meet more people... 
make more friends...and have more fun. Let your 


CHOICE OF 40 ESCORTED TOURS, 
ranging from 3 to 30 days in length! For example: 


NEW ENGLAND, starting from Albany or New York 

CALIFORNIA, from Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco or Los Angeles 
MEXICO CITY, from Los Angeles, San Antonio or New York 
YELLOWSTONE, from Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco or Seattle 
FLORIDA, from Washington, D.C. 

BLACK HILLS, from Chicago 


May, 1961 


Greyhound travel bureau help you choose from hun- 
dreds of Greyhound vacations to places you thought 
you couldn't afford before. Slip a set of Greyhound 
wheels under your vacation dream. Make it come alive! 
Shake loose, unwind...relax on a Greyhound vacation. 
Let yourself go... and /eave the driving to us. 


Send for free folders giving complete information on excit- 
ing Greyhound tours from your city! 

Mail to Greyhound Highway Tours, Dept. T-!0 

1632 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

Name 
Address 
City. eS SO EE 
| am particularly interested in a vacation to 











TEACHER RETIREMENT LEGISLATION, 1961 


What will the provisions of the new retirement 


proposals mean to you? Here is an explanation of them. 


Ho BILL 949 contains amend- 
ments which would increase re- 
tirement benefits for members of 
the Illinois State Teachers Retire- 
ment system to levels now or soon to 
be in effect in other major systems 
covering Illinois public employees. A 
teacher, employed outside of Chi- 
cago, aged 60 or older and retiring 
after 36 years of service with an av- 
erage salary measure of $6000 upon 
retirement receives an age benefit of 
$3390 annually. If this teacher had 
served in the Chicago public schools, 
asa public university teacher, or as 
a state employee the annual age al- 
lowance would be $3600. As a Chi- 
cago teacher, after five years of re- 
tirement, the annual allowance 
would be $3870. 

A member aged 60 or older with 
36 years of service and an average 
salary of $12, 000 for five recent years 
would receive $7200 annually for re- 
tirement aah se cited as a state em- 
ployee but only $4470 annually for 
retirement from te aching or super- 
vising in a public school district out- 
side of Chicago; such members of the 
Chicago teachers and university sys- 
due to 1957 and 1959 enact- 
ments, will soon have age benefits 
equal to those under the state em- 
ployees system. There are only minor 
differences in members’ contribu- 
tions to these various systems. 


tems, 


Commission-Approved Changes 


The Illinois Public Employees 
Pension Laws Commission (hereafter 
called the commission) favors 
amendments to produce greater uni- 
formity among these systems. 
Changes to the downstate teachers 
system approved by the commission 
are: 1) immediate removal of the 
salary maximum for all contribution 
and benefit purposes; 2) immediate 
change of the age allowance formula 
to 1% percent < years of creditable 
services X the average of the highest 
five consecutive years of salary in 
the last 10 years; and 3) beginning 
july 1, 1964, change of the adjust- 


374 


ment factor for early retirement to 
0.5 percent per month prior to age 
60. Commission support for such 
changes is contingent upon sufficient 
funds to meet the additional finan- 
cial obligations that would result. 

HB 949, initiated by the IEA, sub- 
scribes to commission policy with 
certain limitations which have been 
approved by the commission, with 
the exception of one affecting the ad- 
justment factor for early retirement 
between ages 55 and 60. 


Salary Maximum Removed 

HB 949 removes the salary maxi- 
mum, now $8000, with these limita- 
tions: 1) Any part of an age benefit 
due to salary above $8000 is limited 
by retirement date and application 
of percentage increases as follows: 
effective date of the amendatory act 
through May 31, 1962—20 percent; 
June 1, 1962, through May 31, 1963— 
40 percent; June 1, 1963, through 
May 31, 1964—60 percent; June l, 
1964, through May 31, 1965—80 per- 
cent; June 1965, and after—100 
percent; and 2) the age benefit is 
not to exceed 60 percent of the 
average salary measure—except this 
60 percent limitation does not re- 
duce a higher benefit to less than 
$6000 annually. 

The limitation of 20 percent per 
year will encourage members with 
salary above $8000 to remain in serv- 
ice until June 1, 1965. Extremely 
high benefits will be reduced by ap- 
plying the 60 percent of salary meas- 
ure factor; but, because of the $6000 
floor, benefits to members with long 
service and lower salaries will not be 
similarly affected and will be in- 
creased by application of the 1% per- 
cent formula. These conditions allow 
benefit increases commensurate with 
increased contributions. The com- 
bined effects are illustrated by Ex- 
ample 1 

Example 1: A member will have 
40 years of service at age 60 as of 
July, 1963, when he plans to retire. 
Recent annual salaries have ex- 


By WAYNE A. STONEKING 


IEA Research Associate 


ceeded $8000 and the future annual 
salary rate is $12,000. C omputing on 
the basis of an $8000 maximum, the 
service benefit is 1% percent x 40 x 
$8000 or $5333. With no salary maxi- 
mum the benefit is 143 x 40 x $9600 
(average of three years at $8000 and 
two years at $12,000) or $6400. The 
difference between $6400 and $5333 
is $1067. Sixty percent of the differ- 
ence (July, 1963, lies between June 
1, 1963, and May 31, 1964) or $640 
added to $5333 produces a service 
benefit of $5973. Since this amount is 
smaller than $6000, the 60 percent of 
salary limitation does not 
apply. 

If the member in Example 1 dis- 
continued covered employment in 
July, 1963, but did not apply for a 
retirement benefit until July, 1965, 
his benefit of $6400 by formula com- 
putation would be reduced to $6000 
by application of the 60 percent fac- 
tor; 60 percent of $9600 is $5760, but 
this limitation would not operate to 
reduce a higher benefit to an amount 
below $6000. 


measure 


Change in Survivor Benefits 


Removal of the maximum 
will increase lump-sum payments to 
op- 


salary 


survivors but will not increase 
tional monthly annuities for depend- 
ent beneficiaries. 

The 1% percent formula in HB 
949 would replace the present for- 
mula which is 1% percent X years of 
service X the average of the highest 
five consecutive years of salary in 
the last 10 vears, all plus $150 This 
would provide increased age bene- 
fits for almost all teachers retiring 
after the date of enactment with 20 
or more years of service and at age 
60 or older; a savings clause would 
prevent such teachers from receiv- 
ing a lesser benefit than that pro- 
vided by the present law. Annual in- 
creases, considering service from 20 
to 45 years and salary from $3200 to 
$8000. would vary from a few cents 
to $450. A typical situation is illus- 
trated in Example 2. 
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Example 2: A member aged 60 re- 
tires after enactment date with 33 
years of service and a $5800 average 
salary measure. Under present law 
the annual allowance is (1% per- 
cent X 33 x $5800) + $150 or $3021; 
under proposed amendments it is 1% 
percent X 33 x $5800 or $3190. The 
increase is $169 annually. 


Adjustment for Early Retirement 


HB 949 amendments 
crease the adjustment factor for 
early retirement from about .20 of 1 
percent per month under present law 
to 50 of 1 percent, effective July | 
1962: however, a member with 20 or 
more years of service as of July l, 
1962, would have the option upon 
retirement of computation under 
law or under the 
ments. As stated above, the 
sion would have the increase be- 
come effective July 1964, with no 
such option. The commission has 
approved the proposal that no ad- 
justment in formula allowance be 
where a member 55 or 
years of serv- 


would in- 


present amend- 


commis- 


made aged 
older with 20 or more 
ice can not continue because of dis- 
ability. Early retirement effects are 
illustrated in Example 3 

Example 3: A member plans to re- 
tire at age 55 in July, 1964, with 30 
vears ot sery ice and a salary measure 
of $6000. had 90 or more 
years of service on July 1, 1962, his 
allowance > by proposed 
3 percent > 30 


Since he 


service 
amendments is (1? 
$6000 ) 70 percent which equals 
$2100, or by present law is (1% per- 
cent X 30 $6000) $150, all x 
88.07 percent which equals $2510. 
If such member discontinued service 
on the same date because of dis- 
ability, the benefit would be 1% per- 
cent X 30 * $6000 or $3000. 

Assuming exact place of 
55 in Example 3, differences in bene- 
fits between present law and pro- 
posed amendments by age and an- 
nual amount are as follows: age 56, 
$290; age 57, $174; age 58, $61; and 
age 59, $47. More would be received 
under the present law except at age 
59 when the $47 difference favors 
the amendments. The adjustment 
factor would be prorated by age and 
fraction of a month. A member could 
elect to discontinue service but de- 
lay application for retirement and 
thus cause a reduction in adjustment 
for early retirement. : 

The IEA agrees with the commis- 
sion that the present adjustment 


ages 
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factor for early retirement is im- 
proper. Age 97 must be reached be- 
fore a member retiring at age 60 
receives the same total amount of 
money through formula computation 
as one who retires at age 55 with 
the same number of years of credit- 
able service and salary measure. 
However, in error or not, this has 
been a condition of employment for 
some 14 years, and therefore the [EA 
feels that at least those who have 
qualified for retirement in terms of 
service should not receive less than 
the amount specified; it is not com- 
mon practice for an employer to 
promise certain benefits and then 
withdraw them after they have been 
earned. The IEA also feels that the 
abrupt change desired by the com- 
mission will cause early retirement 
prior to the effective date. Under 
the commission proposal, the mem- 
ber in Example 3, if aged 55 and re- 
tired in June, 1964, would receive 
$2642 annually, but only $2115 if re- 
tired a month later; assuming little 
salary change, it would take about 
two “years of service to 
make up this difference. 
Savings in funds is not an 
portant consideration in determining 
whether the IEA plan or commission 
adjustment 


continued 


im- 


plan for changing the 
factor for early retirement should be 
adopted. The commission plan would 
cost more until July 1, 1964, because 
it permits retirement on the 1% per- 
cent formula with present adjust- 
ment factors for early retirement; 
after July 1, 1964, it would probably 
produce more savings for the retire- 
ment system than the [IEA plan 

The final provision of HB 949 is 
to require state contributions equal 

1.2 times the aggregate of teach- 
ers contributions. This arrange- 
ment would produce the funds in- 
dicated by the actuary 
to finance the system, including the 
above amendments. 


as necessary 


Reciprocity Between Systems 

Senate Bill 213 provides full rec- 
iprocity between major state retire- 
ment systems unless a system elects 
not to participate. Retirement, using 
creditable service from all participat- 
ing systems, under laws governing 
the system covering latest employ- 
ment is optional with the member 
under the following conditions: 1) 
no more than one vear of lapse be- 
tween employment in covered sys- 
tems; 2) at least four years of serv- 


ice under the system from which 
the member retired; 3) an amount 
equal to 1 percent of the latest an- 
nual salary under a prior system per 
year of service in such system paid 
into the fund under which the mem- 
ber retired. 

House Bill 755 removes the maxi- 
mum salary provision from the Chi- 
cago teachers retirement system but 
limits age benefits to a maximum of 
$1500 per month. HB 640 broadens 
the investment authority of the Chi- 
cago system makes other 
changes for clarification purposes. 

Other teacher retirement legisla- 
tion is under consideration but bills 
have not been introduced. Allow 
ances of downstate and Chicago 
teachers already retired are, in many 


and 


cases, below amounts necessary for 
healthful living; the Illinois Retired 
Teachers Association has the major 
responsibility for legislation to in- 
IEA 


office 


crease such allowances and the 
is assisting in this effort. The 
of the downstate system is prepar- 
ing legislation to liberalize the in- 
vestment authority to an extent ap- 
proved by the commission. Other 
minor changes to the Chicago sys 
tem are under consideration by the 
Chicago Division of the IEA. 


Contact Legislators Now 


The retirement system covering 


public school certificated personnel 


outside of Chicago is definitely lag 
ging behind other major public em 
ployee systems in benefits. Superin 
tendents, principals, local association 
presidents, IEA 
mitteemen, and others possess lists 
Pension Laws 


governing com- 
of members of the 
Commission, the House pensions and 
personnel committee, the Senate per 
sonnel and pensions committee, and 
representing your 
have 
education 
If you are 
above legislation 
appropriate 


legislators area 
Such persons 
bills affecting 
progress of them. 
cerned about the 
you should make 
tacts immediately; next 
be too late. Letters should be ad 
dressed to the representé ative or sen 
ator, State House, Springfield. The 
status of a bill should be deter- 
mined before contact is made; i.e., it 
would not be appropriate to make 
contacts to get a bill out of commit- 
tee if the committee has already 
acted on it. It is hoped that you, as 
IEA members, will support your 
legislative committee’s program. 


also listings of 
and the 


con 


con 


week may 





OTHER LEGISLATIVE CONSIDERATIONS 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


IEA Executive Secretary 


iy ADDITION to those legislative con- 
siderations pertaining to the Illi- 
nois State Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem, reported on the preceding 
pages, the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion is seeking to enact legislation in 
many other areas directly or indi- 
rectly affecting the public schools 
and state universities and their staffs, 
students, and pupils. 

Prime concern centers about state 
appropriations and the ability of the 
state government to provide for 
them adequately now and in the 
future. Unfortunately, at this writing, 
few legislative determinations have 
been made. The governor's budget- 
ary recommendations remain still 
to be presented. Although several 
resolutions have been introduced to 
amend Article [X, the revenue article 
of the state constitution, action here- 
on, if it comes at all, will be taken 
in the closing days of the session. 

Gov. Otto J. Kerner has himself 
said that appropriations for the next 
biennium will have to exceed the 
present by at least a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars—to finance the state pro- 
gram in full for the biennium. 

The IEA, the School Problems 
Commission, and other groups have 
projected the needs of the common 
school fund for the next biennium at 
$406,000,000, simply to meet the 
needs of the present state aid pro- 
gram. To add $10 per pupil to the 
equalization level would cost about 
$22,000,000 more. The IEA has rec- 
ommended such appropriations to 
the governor and to the state Budg- 
etary Commission. 


Tax Program 


To finance such a program, along 
with special aids, etc., the IEA favors 
a corporation net income tax not to 
exceed 4 percent; the spread of the 
occupations and use taxes into areas 
not presently covered; the temporary 
use of surplus funds in several areas; 
the continuance of the one-half cent 
occupations tax in behalf of the 
schools: and increased excise taxes. 

Such measures appear to be the 
only means of the state’s meeting its 
obligations during the next bien- 
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nium, but it should be apparent to 
all that this session of the Illinois 
legislature must adopt sensible reve- 
nue reform which the people must 
later approve, if indeed the state is 
to remain solvent in the future. 

Revenue resolutions submitted to 
date vary in the extreme—from pro- 
visions practically giving the legisla- 
ture carte blanche authority to those 
which would provide for flat-rate 
income taxation subject to referen- 
dum on each proposal. 

The IEA and other statewide or- 
ganizations working with it favor 
amendments allowing for income 
taxation, classification of personal 
property for taxation purposes, and 
increased bonding power for 12- 
grade districts. These groups agree 
to sensible limitations on such pos- 
sible taxation—in the belief that a 
“middle-of-the-road” amendment is 
essential to legislative approval and 
to public acceptance. The issues are 
crucial to the future welfare of the 
state, its institutions and services, 
and the schools and the teaching 
profession. 

While being concerned about state 
revenue and state appropriations in 
behalf of the public schools, univer- 
sities, and other state institutions, the 
IEA presses forward in many other 
areas in behalf of the schools and the 
teaching profession. 

The IEA was pleased to see the 
enactment of deficiency appropria- 
tions in behalf of the common school 
funds and junior colleges, to meet 
claims in full this biennium. 

The IEA saw to the introduction 
of a measure—HB 730—to increase 
the minimum salary requirements for 
teachers from $3200. $3400, $3600 
respectively to $3800, $4000, and 
$4200; and another measure—HB 739 
—to increase the minimum sick-leave 
provisions for teachers from the 
present 10 days per year cumula- 
tive to 60 days. These bills deserve 
the support of all teachers—even 
those whose local regulations pro- 
vide greater benefits. 

Your association saw to the amend- 
ment of HB 307, which in original 
form would have restricted “fringe 
benefit” insurance returns plus re- 
tirement returns to 60 percent of the 
average salary (highest five years). 


Meanwhile the IEA has success- 
fully contended with bills which 
would have reduced the require- 
ments of the compulsory attendance 
law; measures which would have 
excluded from school still other 
pupils; a measure which would have 
de-emphasized professional meetings 
of all kinds; a measure dictating bas- 
ketball tournament requirements; 
and a measure which, if enacted, 
might endanger teacher tenure. 

The association has successfully 
supported the  recodification of 
school law; appropriations for new 
hospitals and schools for the men- 
tally handicapped; appropriations re- 
lated to building construction for 
the state universities and other state 
institutions as per the bond issues of 
last fall, which were supported by 
the association; increased services in 
certain areas of special education; 
supplementary budgets for the Chi- 
cago school district; Chicago teacher 
retirement bills; and authorization 
for summer school courses. 


State Board of Education 

With several other statewide or- 
ganizations, the association will press 
for a state board of education and 
provisions for an appointive superin- 
tendent of public instruction; but 
at this writing such a bill remains yet 
to be introduced. 

In still many other areas, the IEA 
awaits the preparation and introduc- 
tion of bills by others, which bills 
the association will be in position to 
support. 

While pressing at the state level 
for constructive legislation, the asso- 
ciation carefully follows legislative 
developments in the United States 
Congress. It supports federal assist- 
ance to the schools on a state “free- 
dom-of-choice” basis as recom- 
mended so forcibly by Pres. John F. 
Kennedy. Such assistance would re- 
turn to Illinois from 23 to 25 millions 
of dollars annually for its schools. 

Thus the association, as always, 
moves forward on all legislative 
fronts seeking to protect and im- 
prove the schools and the profession, 
attacking measures inimical to edu- 
cational and professional welfare, 
and initiating and supporting those 


deemed necessary progress. 





an expert 


answers 


questions 


concerning 
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Teacher Evaluation 


7‘or MoRE than 30 years, A. S. Barr 
has worked in the area of teacher 
evaluation and evaluative 
ments. Because of recurring lay and 


instru- 


professional interest in teacher evalu- 
ation and the related question of 
merit pay, the editor of [Ltrnors Epv- 
CATION interviewed Dr. Barr during 
his recent six-weeks stay on the cam- 
pus of Southern Illinois University as 
a distinguished visiting professor. 
Dr. Barr has been a professor of 
education at the University of Wis- 
consin since 1924, and for a number 


} 
of years has been chairman of 


faculty committee on personnel 
While at Southern, Dr. Barr 


as a consultant to the faculty 


the 


served 

par- 
ticularly on problems of administra- 
tion and supervision. 

Dr. Barr's major research concern 
is the field of educational personnel 
Of the more than 100 doctorate stud- 
ies he has directed, nearly 75 have 
dealt with prediction and measure- 
ment of teacher effectiveness. Here 
are some of Dr. Barr's beliefs con 
cerning the evaluation of teachers 
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“*The issue is nol whether 
teachers will or will not be 
evaluated, but how the 
evaluation should be made 
and what uses should be 
made of the evaluation.” 


QO After spending more than 30 
e years studying teacher effec- 
tiveness and methods of measuring 
it, do you now believe that teachers 
should be evaluated? 


BARR: I observed long ago that 
teachers are evaluated whether there 
is any recognized scheme for evalua- 
tion or not, and probably they always 
will be—by the shrug of a shoulder, 
by persons with very private systems 
of values, or through the use of in- 
adequate data-gathering devices. 
The issue is not whether teachers will 
or will not be evaluated, but how 
the evaluation should be made and 
what uses should be made of the 
evaluation. 


Q. Why should teachers be singled 
out for evaluation? 


BARR: They should not be singled 
out. Most people would agree, how- 
ever, that except for the pupils the 
teacher is the most important factor 
in school education and for that rea- 
son deserves careful consideration. 
Even so, evaluation should probably 
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better be done as a part of a larger 
pattern of evaluation. Superintend- 
ents, supervisors, and teachers are 
presumed to engage, as a part of 
their larger responsibilities, in some 
rather careful educational planning. 
One part of this planning should be 
a provision for evaluation. No plan 
is complete without provision for its 
evaluation; this is particularly true 
when planning such a complex ac- 
tivity as school education. The effec- 
tiveness of all the means, methods, 
materials, and staff in producing 
pupil growth and achievement—the 
chief objective of the school—should 
come under careful scrutiny. I pre- 
fer to see teacher evaluation take 
place as part of this more compre- 
hensive evaluation than as something 
separate. I see some schools highly 
exorcised about teacher evaluation 
but not about evaluating anything 
else. Teachers, generall, would 
probably be happier if they were not 
singled out but considered along 
with other personnel and operations. 


What progress do you think 
Q. you and your associates have 
made in evaluating teacher effective- 
ness? 

BARR: I think that much progress 
has been made. One of the things 
we've learned is that teacher evalu- 
ation is an exceedingly complex ac- 
tivity—much more complex than any 
of us ever suspected. It is quite clear 
from evidence gathered from a num- 
ber of sources that many of the evalu- 
ations we make at the present time 
are woefully inadequate—even care- 
fully made ones. It has been repeat- 
edly shown that different evaluators 
all observing the same teacher con- 
currently frequently come to widely 
divergent evaluations. We are begin- 
ning to see how differently indi- 
viduals approach the problem of 
evaluation and how these different 
approaches give different answers. 
In addition, we are coming to under- 
stand how human abilities are struc- 
tured, their major components, and 
their interrelationships. Some of the 
progress is progress in the definition 
of the problem, some. in what not to 
do as well as what to do. We believe 
that eventually we can bring a higher 
level of sophistication to teacher 
evaluation than it now has. 


Q. How do you think that teachers 
might best be evaluated? Who 
should do it? 


BARR: Well, first of all, I would 
not put all my eggs in a single basket. 
I would like to emphasize the point 
that I think different approaches 
should be used. Some people char- 
acterize the good teacher by person- 
ality characteristics; others by pro- 
fessional competencies; some by cer- 
tain psychological prerequisites to 
teacher effectiveness: knowledges 
and attitudes and special skills; still 
others in terms of the product— 
pupil growth. Each of these ap- 
proaches will give different answers. 
I would not any 
approach over another. It is safest 
to employ more than one approach 
and more than one evaluator. There 
are quite a few persons concerned 
with the effectiveness of the teacher 
—I like to think that the teacher her- 
self is the most concerned. Also con- 


recommend one 


cerned are her administrative supe- 
riors, parents, members of the com- 
munity, her peers, and her pupils. 
We must use all of those concerns 
according to the conventions of our 
society in making judgments about 
teacher effectiveness. At least in con- 
troversial cases, the judgment should 
be by teams, committees, or juries— 
of peers, administration, and possibly 
the public acting as a reviewing com- 
mittee. I would want to consider dif- 
ferent aspects of teaching and teach- 
ing under more than one set of cir- 
cumstances. I would spread the data- 
gathering operation out over some 
span of time. If what we know now 
were used, we could do a reasonably 
good job at teacher evaluation. 


How often should evaluations 
e be made? 


BARR: I believe the evaluative 
process should be a rather continu- 
ous one and I wouldn't think that 
every teacher would need to be eval- 
uated every year. In some respects 
we've overdone this. It’s something 
like pulling up a plant every day to 
see if it’s growing. We need a more 
systematic evaluation only at critical 
points in a teacher's career. Some 
school systems take rather lightly the 
passage from the probationary pe- 
riod to regular teaching. I would 
make that a time for very careful 
evaluation. The next time would be 
when, changes in assignments or re- 
sponsibilities occur. A third time 
would be when things happen to 
teachers — good or bad. A teacher 
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might participate in some stimulat- 
ing growth activity which would 
lead one to believe she would be a 
better teacher because of it; con- 
versely, a teacher might become ill 
or suffer a tragic experience which 
would lead one to believe that she 
had lost some of her abilities. Evalu- 
ation should be used as needed, 
when it would be valuable. Most 
important, the evaluator needs sub- 
stantial data, extended over a period 
of time. There is too much at stake 
to permit ourselves to rely upon 
superficial impressions. 


E What do you consider the legit- 
Q. imate uses of evaluation data? 

BARR: Since our primary concern 
is with educational operations, evalu- 
ations should be thought out in re- 
lation to the improvement of these 
operations and the teaching person- 
nel connected with them. Remem- 
bering that evaluation is a vital part 
of all planning, such data might be 
used at many points in recruitment, 
selection, education, placement, em- 
ployment, service, 
and fixing the teacher's pay. While 
the nature of the data might change 
from pre-service to in-service opera- 
should be with 


improvement in 


tions, the concern 


both. 


Q. Do you have 
the present uses of teacher evalua- 


any objection to 


tion?’ 


BARR: 
is not to the fact that we are 
ated but to the way we go about it. 
In the first place, I find the evaluative 
instruments employed not convinc- 
ing. I believe many teachers 
ously about the 
the evaluation 
evaluation by a. single 
according to some private system of 
values that he may have may be 
wholly oh ope Second, | think 
» trying to make 
discriminations he "y are incapable of 
making in light of our knowledge of 
this subject at this time. They are try- 
ing to set up fine distinctions that 


My objection as a teacher 
evalu- 


seTl- 
accuracy of 
them. An 
administrator 


worry 
made of 


too many people 


probably can not be supported by 
evidence. If we would be satisfied 
with fewer 
tremely inadequate, adequate, and 
those categories probably 


would serve most of the useful pur- 


categories—such as ex- 


superior ~ 
poses needed to be served in teacher 


evaluation. Our 
cate that people make 


data seem to indi- 
judgments 
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about extremes of teacher eftective- 
ness more accurately than they do 
about the middle of the distribution. 


Q. Do you really believe in merit 
pay for teachers? 

BARR: I presume that most of us 
accept the principle of merit but 
many are uncertain about its appli- 
cation. There seems to be much dis- 
satisfaction with present plans, and 
systems employing merit pay come 
and go. Many systems used to evalu- 
ate teachers are not sound and there 
is probably too much at stake to 
place this responsibility upon a single 
individual. 

Yes, I believe in merit pay, but | 
would not go about it the way the 
average school system goes about it 
at the present time. I like the merit 
pay system of organized labor. You 
will recall that they three 
categories — apprentice, journeyman 
worker, and master craftsman—each 
with slightly different responsibili- 
apprentice 
teacher — 


have 


ties. Such designations 

teacher, teacher, master 
with some differentiation of respon 
sibility as well as pay would be, | 


“The only kind of 
merit pay I would consider 
is the kind that is 


done together. It can not be 
imposed from the outside.” 
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think, more generally acceptable to 
teachers. 


Q. What would you anticipate to 
be the effects of merit pay on 
teachers? 

BARR: If the plan is not carefully 
drawn and based upon the full par- 
ticipation of all concerned, and not 
adequate in some respects | have in- 
dicated here, merit pay is likely to 
result in lower morale of teachers 
I believe if properly done it can be 
to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. I assume everyone would 
agree that the incompetent teacher 
should be eliminated. We are going 
to have to define what we mean by 
an incompetent teacher, an average 
and a master teacher. 


done 


teacher 


Do you believe a system of 
e merit pay would save money 
for the school system? 


BARR: I haven't the slightest no 
tion whether merit pay would cost 
a school system more or less. How- 
ever, if the whole operation could re- 
sult in improved teaching, the moral, 
educational, and financial returns to 
a community would be 
out of all proportions to the expense 


tor it. 


I presume, 


made 


Q. Do you think it reasonable for 


a school board to demand that a 


merit pay plan be used? 


BARR: I think you will find the 
answer to that in the broader aspects 
of democracy. I've always assumed 
that the people had a right to exer 


How 


people 


cise control over their schools 
ever, | would hope that the 
would respect the wishes and rec 
ommendations of those profession 
ally 
tions. It this 
attempt to establish merit pay tor 
teachers I think all persons affected 
by this should be called upon to par 
ticipate in the plan, including the 
teachers of course. The kind of 
merit pay | would consider is the 
kind that is together. It 


not be imposed from the outside 


responsible for school opera 


should result in an 


only 


done can 


I've never thought it made sense 
to oppose What I! 
to do is to get it out where we can 
look at it, and do it honestly. I be 
lieve that basically in our society we 
place different values on different 
things. I'm for merit pay but what's 
merit? We have to have an adequate 
definition. 


evaluation. want 





where do we go from the TOP? 


Only a practical approach to merit pay will enable us to reward our above-average 


teachers, even those at the top of the salary schedule. 


By NICHOLAS P. STUMPF 


Woodshop Teacher, Maine Township High School East, Park Ridge 


K 1 SAT musing before my fire- 
place one evening, the chimes 
rang and I went to admit a young 
couple who had been students in my 
classes at the high school where | 
teach. They were now college stu- 
dents home for the holidays, and 
they had dropped by to report their 
progress and to discuss their experi- 
ences and problems. 

The young man was particularly 
concerned about the type of job he 
would get after he graduated. I coun- 
seled him to be wary of the “dead 
end” job, to be certain that his work 
would offer a chance for steady prog- 
ress, to be certain he did not enter a 
blind alley, and that good sound 
effort would be rewarded. This is 
sound counsel in our land where 
background and birth are of little 
concern and meritorious effort is the 
basis for growth. 


Principles, Not Practice 

After they left I sat for a few min- 
utes to let the excitement and pleas- 
ure of their visit dissipate itself. It 
occurred to me that I had been coun- 
seling a tenet basic to the American 
way but that I as a teacher could not 
be a part of this stimulating process. 
I am a member of a profession dedi- 
cated to the fine principles of Ameri- 
canism, yet we teachers march for- 
ward in lockstep fashion to fixed 
salary schedules, the inept at the 
same pace as the excellent, or we 
don't move forward. 

Mention the word “merit” t 
most any teacher and he immediately 
becomes defensive. Pursue the topic 
and he takes the offensive. School 
administrators will admit that incen- 
tive pay might be stimulating and 
helpful, but they run for cover when 
asked to devise a system by which 
it could be put into operation. The 
drive for recognition is as great in 
teachers as it is in any other group of 


to al- 
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people. Yet the fixations and blocks 
are so deep-seated that teachers do 
not even want to discuss a system of 
merit pay. 

School administrators are in a dif- 
ficult position. They recognize the 

value of incentive pay, but they are 
also aware of the budget proble ms 
involved in pursuing the idea to any 
extent. In my 30 years of teaching 
experience | have seen many admin- 
istrators fall into a trap set ‘by these 
circumstances. Invariably they pick 
one or two of their better teachers 
and give them a five- or six-hundred 
dollar merit raise. 

This has the effect of holding down 
the budget and is also calculated to 
prove to the other teachers that the 
merit system is in operation. The 
process of giving large merit raises 
such as this puts the administrator 
in the position of seeking supermen 
among his staff. This is an impossible 
position, for supermen do not exist 
on any staff or anywhere else to any 
degree. I know a teacher who re- 
cently received a merit raise of $500. 
The feeling ran so high as to be al- 
most explosive. The administration 
finally hid behind the term “salary 
adjustment”; and as each teacher 
placed his own interpretation on this 
indefinite statement, the feeling sub- 
sided somewhat. 

In the teaching profession we 
study a great deal of psychology. It 
is sometimes surprising how little of 

‘takes.” While teachers recognize 
that some are better teachers than 
others, they do not feel that they are 
$500 a year better in any normal 
group. No board of education can 
afford to authorize great numbers of 
large merit awards. It does no good 
as a stimulant to greater effort to 
hold a plum before the eyes of 
teacher, if it is a plum he knows he 
can not get. 

Many objections to the merit sys- 


tem are voiced by teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Perhaps the most com- 
mon is that it can not be objectively 
administered. In the field of human 
relations there are many things that 
can not be assessed objective ‘ly. The 
Miss America contest certainly can 
not be completely objective, but it 
is carried out each year as an ever- 
lasting tribute to fine American 
womanhood. The subjective ap- 
proach has many weaknesses, but 
awareness ot the ‘se we »akne *sses is 
perhaps the best way to avoid them. 


Strengths Are Apparent 


We can not sort out, separate, and 
compare the results of teaching, but 
we are aware of the strong points 
and the weaknesses of teachers. Ad- 
ministrators, if they are on the job, 
have this know a 
teacher who does a most outstanding 
job in his guidance and homeroom 
would never be 
this meritorious 

administration 


awareness., I 


activities. Yet he 
recommended for 
effort 
does not like him as a person. Per- 
haps it would help strengthen the 
shortcomings if the positive were 
recognized. There little 
growth where a very important posi- 
tive facet of a teacher is nullified by 
a very unimportant negative. 

I know a teacher of English who 
taught a very stern and disciplined 
course. Growth is painful to students, 
and discipline insures their growth. 
This teacher was not too popular 
because of her high standards. Her 
value was not realized until her stu- 
dents experienced little difficulty 
with their college English. There 
were and are many expressions of 
praise and thankfulness coming to 
this teacher from college students. 
She has never been administratively 
recognized for this meritorious serv- 
ice. 

I know 


because the 


can be 


a teacher who has done 
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many outstanding things to add to 
the good name of his school. He has 
se wd well in a fine service to his 
community. He has added to the 
stature and dignity of his profession. 
His writings and appearances have 
been widespread and recognized na- 
tionally. He has been awarded pro- 
fessional honors. He presents some- 
thing in the way of ideals for young- 
sters to see, something to stimulate 
the youngsters to something 
for youngsters to emu- 


grow, 
worth while 
late. Yet these are 
important or worthy of merit. 


not recognized as 


Do Not Search for Supermen 
Examples such as these are mani- 
fold in every school system, but they 
are unrecognized because we are 
constantly looking for 
tacular Sometimes the 


strong teacher lacks obsequious pro- 


more spec- 


eV idenc cs 


pensities toward a superintendent 
and is thereby lost. A good personal- 
ity is an adjunct to, but never a sub- 
stitute for, a superior job of teaching. 

There is one word which provides 
the key to a practical application of 
the merit system to teaching. That 
word is availability. The merit raise 
must be small enough to be available 
to the good percentage of teachers 


whose performance is above aver- 
little 


superior 


age. There will be opposition 


to a system where work 


rewarded and many are sharing in 
T here will be 
enthusiasm when 
that the drive for 
results in recognition. Let us reward 
teachers we find all 
than exhaust our- 
abortive 


the rewards. zest and 


teachers are cer- 
tain recognition 
the excellent 
around us rather 
selves floundering in an 


search for supermen. 


Let's Have No Limits 

Where do we go from the top? 
Here is a very important question to 
teachers who have reached the top 
of the salary The salary 
schedule is fair enough but it should 
be augmented with a merit system 
that will allow for recognition of 
extraordinary work at any ste p, even 
at the top. It is a soul-deadening ex- 
perience to reach a plateau from 
which there is no escape. Teachers 
must be assured, to their continued 
zest and enthusiasm, that there is no 
limit to the number of merit awards 
the *y may earn. The incentive to con- 
tinued and uninhibited growth can 
only result in better teaching, to the 
everlasting benefit of our children. 


schedule 
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A gala luncheon on March 25 preceded 


Dedication 


Ceremonies 


opening the second addition 


GREETINGS from the 
superintendent were brought 
by Guy Cornwell, os Mrs 
intently 


state 


Architect 


Cornwell listens 


and Mr 


Looking on is The Rev 


lame 


photos by W. S. W 


A 50-STAR FLAG presented by Mr. Pearson on 
behalf of the Woodmen of the World is accepted 
for the IEA by the president, Audra May Pence. 


Harold G. 
opened the 
which was then in- 


RIBBONS cut by IEA Pres.-Elect 
Leffier and President Pence, 
doors to the new addition, 
spected during a tour by the luncheon guests. 


right, 


Pearson they would 


Peorson accepted them as 


to the IEA headquarters building. 


PRESENTING MASTER KEYS to 14 doors in the new addition, 
Ralph Morrisett 


told 


open new doors of service to education, 


1EA Executive Secretory Irving 
keys to future knowledge 


Roger Hansen, who gove the invocation 


SPEAKERS TABLE guests, who included members 
of the IEA board and others, had oa 
vantage point for the musical program pre 
sented by Wendel! Kessler 
the dedication of the first 


special 


who had sung also ot 


1953 


addition in 





are you interested in a 


Retirement Home? 


— architectural, and other stud- 
ies regarding the creation of a 
home for retired teachers have been 
under way by the Illinois Education 
Association for some time. Indeed, 
considerations began several years 
ago, when the late Dr. Charles B. 
Shamel of Springfield expressed a 
desire that some of his fortune be 
devoted to such a project, as indi- 
cated in his Illinois will 

Legal studies are under way in 
behalf of the creation of a tax-free, 
non-profit foundation to which the 
IEA Teacher Home Fund (including 
inheritances from Dr. Shamel and 
other contributions ) may be geared. 

It is hoped also that funds from 
the Science and Research Founda- 
tion may be assigned to the new 
foundation to assist the home proj- 
ect in the science of geriatrics, espe- 
cially as it relates to retired teachers. 


Once the new foundation is estab- 
lished, tentative plans call for its ap- 
propriation of funds to purchase a 
site and to care for the original loan, 
legal costs, etc.—which would be re- 
turned to the foundation from gov- 
ernmental loans secured. The foun- 
dation funds thereafter would serve 
as a guarantee against losses which 
might be experienced in operation 
of the home, and would be used 
again and again to expedite the 
building of additional homes in sev- 
eral parts of the state. Other contri- 
butions may be made to the founda- 
tion for similar purposes in the 
future. 

The first home is contemplated to 
be established near Normal, to ac- 
commodate 100 persons. Like others 
projected for the future, it would 
provide single-bed-living room, with 
bath; twin beds with the same 


Interest Questionnaire 


accommodations; and a few twin- 
bedded bedrooms for couples, with 
separate living rooms. 

The home would provide common 
dining, recreation, library, hobby, 
and assembly rooms; lobby lounges; 
administration and ordinary nursing 
and health centers; etc. 

Unlike most residential projects 
for retired persons, wherein large 
down payments have to be made 
for apartments, it is hoped that no 
such payments will be required, and 
that the IEA project wil] indeed be a 
home for retired teachers, wherein 
they will make monthly payments for 
board, ordinary care, and a 
balance to be applied against prin- 
cipal and interest necessary to defray 
the long-term loan of the project. 
The original and subsequent projects 
must be self-sustaining and _self- 
liquidating as to indebtedness. 

Essential to gaining the necessary 
loan, and approval of the project, is 
the accumulation of information 
from those who may desire to be- 
come residents of the home. There- 
fore those interested are requested to 
fill out and return the attached ques- 
tionnaire to provide such informa- 
tion. Submission of the form does 
not constitute actual application, but 
indicates interest only. 


room 


(To be forwarded to Irving F. Pearson, 100 East Edwards Street, Springfield, Ill.) 


Person returning 


questionnaire 1. Name 


Probable roommate, 
if any (spouse, 
friend, etc.) 


2. Name 

Estimated Annuai Income After Retirement 
Under $1000 

$1000— 1499 

1500—1999 

2000—2999 

3000—3999 

4000—over 


Type of housing presently 


occupied Home 


Type of accommodation 


desired 


Amount each could pay 
for board, room, ordinary 


care, etc. (per month) $160 


Would you desire to use some 
of your own furnishings? Yes 


__Address___ és 


Address 3 


Single occupancy 


__Sex Age 


__ Sex Age 


Hotel 


Apartment___.__ 


Married couple 


$175 


No 


Would you have medical, surgical, and hospitalization insurance in your retirement? 


To what extent and kind? 


Other information you desire to submit 


Age at Expected Retirement 


With other roommate 


Age at Expected Retirement 


Relation 


2. 


Other 


Seperate bedroom 


Note: This information will be kept confidential. It will be used to secure group information essential to planning the project. 





the study of LOCAL HIS’ T ORY 


can be a fascinating tool of teaching 


By LLOYD R. CASEY 


S tudies Teacher, Sterling Junior High School 


T° THE worps of Carl Sandburg, 
“If America forgets where she 
came from, if the people lose sight of 
what brought them along, if she 
listens to the deniers and mockers, 
then will begin the rot and disso- 
lution.” 

This “rot and dissolution” 
prevented by including local back- 
grounds in the teaching of American 
history. History can be a fascinat- 
ing, living part of our destiny. Every 
section of the country, from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific, has 
had a part in the Western Move- 
ment. Each community and every in- 
dividual has an effect upon our 
country’s growth. 

Students of today are the living 
history of tomorrow. Once they 
realize this, history becomes more 
vital. It becomes a personal pos- 
session in which each family con- 
tributes its rightful share. Appreci- 
ation of the struggle of the pioneers 
initiates a proud patriotism on the 
part of each to contrbute to such a 
heritage. 

Though instructors 
and eager classes may devise their 
own tools of learning, the following 
suggestions are worthy of considera- 
tion in any studies of local history. 

Though we must list, categorize, 
restrict, enlarge, and weigh the facts 
of history, they need not be boring. 
Teachers are inclined to be too re- 
strictive. Many rely upon a few his- 
torians and authors, as well as text- 
book companies, to set the teaching 
pattern. Texts are fine as guides, but 
there are many more sources of in- 
formation and learning that should 
not be overlooked. 

Committee work is one of these. 


can be 


enthusiastic 
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Classes may be divided into inter- 
est groups to do local research. One 
method is to classify the areas of 
our American history. Many texts 
use such a “unit system.” The num- 
ber of divisions is optional and may 
vary with different groups. 

Examination of some of these areas 
will show that different localities 
will vary in their share of our coun- 
trys development during this era. 
In the Midwest, or West, information 
on a local basis may be fragmentary 
for the Revolutionary War period. 
This realization by students helps 
them understand how small our 
country was at the time we struggled 
for our independence. As committee 
work continues, there will be a 
growing awareness of the necessary 
part each person's community, or 
family, plays in the staging of our 
country’s history. As study progresses 
to the Civil War period, the scene 
shifts and new sections of the country 
take on greater significance. 

The interview technique is em- 
ployed as students find it neces- 
sary to glean from many sources in- 
formation for reports. Students find 
that interest and a courteous ap- 
proach receive a ready response from 
business and professional people, as 
well as “old-timers” and laymen, 
who all are anxious to share their 
knowledge with the students. This 
is an excellent means of becoming 
better acquainted with one’s com- 
munity and its people. The mutual 
interest of local history helps knit 
inhabitants together into a patriotic 
community. 

Students may employ many means 
of gathering and disseminating in- 
formation—visual aids, libraries, the 


- = 

FASCINATING SUBJECTS can be produced from 
and water poste and old 
These girls may be working on a figure of 
“Wild Bill” Hickok, born just 40 miles 
from Sterling at Troy Grove, or even “Buffalo 
Bill’ Cody of LeClaire, 40 miles oway 


flour newspapers 


lowa, 


wt hay “ 
—Photo by W. H. Puterbaugh, Sterling 


MODELS of log cabins, Conestoga wagons, and 
costumes depict the settlers 
in the 


through much reading and research by students 


early life of 


community. Authenticity is provided 


SCENES from local industry and agriculture are 
reproduced by the students under the direction 
of Lawrence Barron, right, the art instructor, as 
he combines art with the study of local history. 
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chamber of commerce, industrial 
sources, and field trips. Sterling 
Junior High School is one of many 
schools that take advantage of the 
wealth of materials available by 
annually visiting our state capital 
of Springfield. 

Models are an excellent tool of 
learning; there are many areas to 
explore and individual ‘differences 
are highlighted. A project in model- 
making uses newspapers, books, 
magazines, and other library ma- 
terials; knowledge and skill in art, 
designing, and mathematical statis- 
tics; and good grammar and English 
in reporting. No subject-matter 
teacher can be an outsider in such a 
program. Each school will develop 
its own techniques of correlation and 
adjust the program to fill its needs. 
Even the athletic and music depart- 
ments become living parts of the 
panoramic scene. Model projects 
may include such things as trans- 
portation, communication, clothing, 
customs, battle arms and _ regalia, 
industrial growth, and inventions. 

Research is used in these areas 
as well as in one of the most stimu- 
lating projects in our state: the 
contributing of articles to Illinois 
History, the statewide student his- 
torian magazine. Though it is dif- 
ficult to meet the high standards 
of publication, the opportunity for 
learning on the local level is great. 
Every member of every history class 
can gain infinite knowledge about 
where he lives by researching one 
of the monthly themes. 


Local Articles Preferred 


Articles should relate to some 
phase of the theme of the month and 
be as localized as possible, although 
some general articles are accepted. 
Primary sources, including one’s 
family, are highly recommended 
doing research for such an article. 
It is one of the most rewarding ven- 
tures into the field of local history. 

Besides the honor of publication 
and authorship, student historians 
have the opportunity of competing 
for several annual awards, including 
achievement awards presented per- 
sonally by the governor. The Harry 
E. Pratt Memorial Award is given 
annually by the Friends of Lincoln 
Shrines, Inc., for the best Lincoln 
article. The Ralph E. Francis Award 
is for the most original and/or best- 
written article. One of the most im- 
portant awards is the John H. Hau- 
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berg Memorial Award for the article 
of greatest interest during the year. 

The Hauberg Teacher's Award is 
given to the teacher who has made 
an outstanding contribution to the 
student historian program through- 
out the year. The Sang Award is 
presented for sustained support of 
the program over a period of years. 

From every need grows a solution. 
Over the years in Sterling we have 
felt the need of more primary sources 
of information. As a result, Gunnar 
Benson, principal of Central School, 
was instrumental in starting a local 
historical society. The Sterling-Rock 
Falls Historical Society has done 
much to help our young historians 
by means of programs, field trips, 
speakers, documentary displays, and 
the like. Their latest venture was 
the restoration of the W. W. Dar is 
Museum of Whiteside County His- 
tory and Artifacts. 


Publication Adds Zest 

History is dull—unless it is en- 
livened with reality. A fairly new 
publication in our area helps to 
bring century-old news up to date. 
The Century Gazette, published by 
R. W. and M. F. Plumbley of Mor- 
rison, prints nothing that is not 100 
years old the week of publication. 
One front page ad has coffins for 
sale in various sizes and patterns; 
the free use of a hearse is offered 
with each coffin, and farm produce 
is acceptable in trade. President 
Buchanan urged the acquisition of 
Cuba; the Washington Monument 
Fund collected $3.81 the week after 
Christmas; pilfering was in the news 
—as was taxation in Morrison, four 
years after the establishment of the 
town; a headline asked, “Ought 
Ladies to Skate?” 

The nation’s awareness of the im- 
portance of its history is showing 
a tremendous growth. Virginia has 
more than 36,000,000 visitors annu- 
ally to its historical shrines. More 
than $20,000,000 is spent yearly on 
historical publications such as Ameri- 
can Heritage. Television is spending 
monumental sums on programs of 
historical significance with authentic 
backgrounds. 

Yes, history is alive if we as 
teachers will let it live. It must not 
drown in mundane text practices. 
This, then, is our task; so to challenge 
our students to learn of their local 
heritage that history becomes a liv- 
ing, vital part of their lives. 





Needed: 


By ELDON G. WHEELER 
Assistant Superintendent 


East Alton-Wood River Community High School 


()” R SCHOOLS are gradually im- 
proving. They are possibly bet- 
ter than they have ever been before; 
but the critical factor is the great 
gap between what our schools are 
and what they could be—the gap 
between the quality and qué antity of 
learning attained and that demanded 
if we are to survive as a nation. 

By any standard, no matter how 
rigorous, there are many fine high 
schools in Illinois. There are, how- 
ever, many more high schools that 
are mediocre. Since the one agency 
concerned with all the schools in 
the state is the state itself, the ques- 
tion of what the state can do to raise 
the quality of the educational pro- 
gram would seem to be a crucial one. 

We already have the state's inter- 
est in education expressed in a num- 
ber of ways—teacher certification, 
financial aid, laws governing what 
shall be taught, state recognition, 
etc. The state scholarship program 
has been especially effective. In a 
less dangerous time, the present level 
of state activity might be enough. 
The assertion here is that this level 
of activity is not enough now. There 
needs to be an expression of more 
direct concern for the outcome of the 
educational program. This concern 
can perhaps be best expressed 
through a state high-school diploma 

be issued on the basis of state 
criteria, the meeting of which would 
be ascertained through state-sup- 
plied examinations. 


Diploma Should Be Optional 


It would seem wisest for the state 
to manifest its concern for quality in 
education in a way which would be 
least upsetting to the present school 
organization and structure. It would 
not be necessary and probably not 
wise to require every high-school 
student to qualify for a state di- 
ploma. Each school could issue its 
own diploma as at present; and a 
student, if he wished, could take the 
examination for the state diploma. 


Illinois Education 





A State High-School Diploma 


A comprehensive state examination for seniors could 


play an important part in upgrading secondary education. 


The only incentive the state would 
need to assert would be to make 
admission to the state universities 
dependent on the state diploma or 
an entrance examination. Thus, the 
state diploma alone would furnish 
automatic admission to state insti- 
tutions of higher education. A stu- 
dent who had not taken or did not 
want to take the examination for the 
state diploma could be allowed to 
take an entrance examination. If he 
could not pass either, the student 
could enroll in a junior college and, 
after proving his ability to do college 
work. transfer to one of the state 
universities. In many cases, the stu- 
dent should go back to high school 
and, with renewed seriousness of 
purpose, prepare himself for college 
work. 

In regard to higher education in 
Illinois, we have adopted the most 
pernicious doctrine of democracy 
known—the doctrine of rights with- 
out responsibilities. Every boy and 
girl in the state should have the right 
to a college education, but only if 
he has accepted the responsibility of 
adequately preparing himself to 
profit by such an experience. 


Comprehensive Exam on Basics 


The examination for the state di- 
ploma probably should not be in the 
nature of course examinations, but 
in the nature of a comprehensive 
examination given near the end of 
the senior year. Perhaps the exami- 
nation should be limited to the basic 
disciplines of mathematics, English— 
grammar and literature, history and 
geography, science — physical and 
biological, and perhaps a foreign 
language. 

The examination battery should be 
made anew each year by a commit- 
tee of teachers, testing specialists, 
and subject-matter scholars. It is 
most important that subject-matter 
scholars from our public and private 
universities serve on these commit- 
tees. Nothing but ill has come or 
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can come from the separation of 
the scholar and the public school 
teacher. Today, it is vitally necessary 
that the discoveries of the scholar 
pass quickly into our public school 
curriculums. Our public school cur- 
riculums have fallen badly behind 
progress in the disciplines. The ne- 
cessity for the national government 
to step in with National Science 
Foundation scholarships in math and 
science to bring these areas up to 
date is a case in point. Unless the 
states can marshal the intellectual 
resources within their borders to im- 
prove public education, there will be 
a federal crash program. The stakes 
in the worldwide game of brains 
against brains are too high to be lost 
by default. 

‘Concern by the state for the out- 
comes of education is not unknown. 
The state of New York has long had 
the New York Regents, and the com- 
missioner of education has testified 
to the efficacy of the Regents in keep- 
ing up the quality of instruction. 
Teachers admit that the Regents 
examinations are tar superior to tests 
normally given in the schools. 

Teachers sometimes oppose state 
tests. However, students of profes- 
prepared and interested 
always show up well on 


sionally 
teachers 
standardized tests 

True, a state testing program is 
liable to abuse and could become a 
stultifving influence on the educa- 
tional program. It would be the obli- 
gation of educators to see that the 
program was excellent. 


Enlightened Local Control 


Such a state diploma would not 
interfere with the right of each com- 
munity to choose the educational 
program it desired. It would, how- 
ever, make it perfectly clear to teach- 
ers, administrators, board members, 
and citizens exactly what the level of 
quality should be. A school board 
could still choose to run a poor 
school, but it would do so in the 


strong spotlight of public knowledge. 

Preparatory to initiating such a 
program, it would be wise to have 
a commission of scholars from our 
public and private universities and 
colleges make a survey of the Illi- 
nois high-school curriculum in each 
of the areas to be tested. Certainly an 
important objective of the program 
of our state superintendent's office 
should be to bring the benefits of 
scholarship to public school teachers 

It is argued that every community 
is different and therefore must de- 
velop its own unique educational 
program. With the present mobility 
of population, it would seem that 
communities are much more alike 
than they are different. Many stu- 
dents do not finish the school vear 
in the school in which they start 
Some transfer two and three times 
during the year. The chances are 
better than 50-50 that the adult will 
neither work nor live in the commu 
nity in which he was educated. A 
state diploma would help to stand- 
ardize content on the 
thoughtful examination. No 
wants a completely prescribed cur- 
riculum, but guidelines provided by 
state examinations would be helpful. 


basis of a 


one 


Both College and Student Benefit 


A state diploma would set a stand- 
ard for college entrance, and would 
help colleges plan the level of their 
freshman courses 

By obtaining a state diploma, a 
student would get recognition and a 
sense of accomplishment. Even if 
he were not going to college, he 
might strive for a state diploma in 
order to earn this distinction. The 
state diploma would thus provide an 
incentive to scholarship 

Certainly a state diploma would 
help administrators in getting their 
communities to fix priorities among 
the many things that the modern 
high school attempts. It would spell 
out clearly that learning comes first 

In his book, Education and Free- 
dom, Admiral Hyman _ Rickover 
points to “the need of better school- 
ing for all our children—education 
far superior to anything we in this 
country ever had or ever needed in 
the past.” He says, “Only massive 


upgrading of scholastic standards of 
our schools will guarantee the future 
prosperity and freedom of the Re- 
public.” A state diploma can help 
to bring about this “massive up- 
grading” in Illinois. 





A former principal discusses ways in which 


SUPERVISION 


can improve elementary science instruction 


byes BASIC RESPONSIBILITY of the 
elementary science instructional 
program rests with the individual 
teacher, and the instruction will re- 
flect the quality of the teaching. A 
great number of elementary teachers 
who are otherwise very competent 
shy away from science. Why? Many 
of them have had little or no formal 
training in the area of science. An- 
other explanation, in the opinion of 
the writer, is that our elementary 
schools are staffed largely by indi- 
viduals who have a tendency to con- 
centrate on skill areas and hence, 
perhaps unintentionally, neglect the 
science program. 

Most persons attempt to avoid the 
unknown, and many teachers are re- 
luctant to cope with this relatively 
new and constantly changing—and 
therefore frightening—subject. Con- 
sequently, refuge is sought in the 
reader-type program or in a few in- 
sipid and uninspiring demonstrations 
and experiments. One way we learn, 
pupil and teacher alike, is by doing; 
and the desirability of a dynamic 
rather than a static learning situa- 
tion is apparent. An imperative task 
of the supervisor is to provide the 
security to meet this new frontier. 


A Dual Role 

A princinal or supervisor plays two 
roles in the supervisory act: one 
emphasizes the rating and evaluating 
function while the other stresses the 
function of helping and working to- 
gether with the teacher. Although 
the ultimate goal is the same, the 
means are so dichotomous that it is 
difficult for one individual to operate 
successfully at both levels. Despite 
this limitation, principals and super- 
visors must work toward the goal of 
better science instruction. 

The supervisor must keep in mind 
that, with some assistance, teachers 
should be able to solve their own 
problems. Couple this with an appli- 
cation of group dynamics, and a 


Mr. Hartman is completing his doctoral work 
at the University of Illinois and supervising 
elementary-level student teachers. 
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principal or supervisor will be able 
to offset some disadvantages of the 
two conflicting roles. 

A principal or supervisor is a 
status leader by virtue of his po- 
sition. The way that he carries out 
his duties will determine his success 
and the success of the supervisory 
program. As a successful leader, he 
must win the acceptance of the 
group, establish an organization, 
create a situation where real prob- 
lems come to the surface, be able 
to accept opposition, etc. A success- 
ful leader does not have power over 
a group, but rather the power comes 
from within the group. The capable 
leader will share and spread the 
leadership, thus releasing the latent 
capabilities of the group. 


Specific Supervisory Techniques 


In our small school, confronted 
with the usual limitations of time 
and money, only a few concentrated 
supervisory techniques were used, 
rather than a diffused attack. These 
techniques are capable of reproduc- 
tion in almost any school system. 

A science workshop was organized 
to meet semimonthly after school; 
it is desirable if released time can 
be obtained. The workshop’s basic 
purposes were to compensate for the 
lack of formal science training and 
to explore some of the newer con- 
cepts of science. After group study, 
the science subject matter was di- 
vided into various areas such as 
electricity and magnetism, living 
things, the universe, machines, and 
so on. This division was purely 
arbitrary, and could be done in a 
variety of ways. 

A small committee of teachers and 
a resource person assumed responsi- 
bility for each area. This resource 
person might be the high-school sci- 
ence teacher, outside consultant serv- 
ice, the supervisor, or a particularly 
qualified teacher or lay person. A 
resource unit consisting of the avail- 
able materials and persons within 
the school and the community was 
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prepared. Some of the new and/or 
more difficult concepts were pre- 
sented to the group. At various sta- 
tions within a large room, some of 
the experiments and demonstrations 
were actually set up so that the 
teachers could browse, examine, and 
try out these projects. This technique 
is effective in overcoming a teacher's 
situation of not knowing how to do 
an experiment or demonstration. 

At this point, a very effective de- 
vice to cement learning is the demon- 
stration lesson. The demonstrator 
may be the resource person or one of 
the teachers on the committee. The 
motivation, planning, execution, and 
evaluation of the actual classroom 
presentation will provide a concrete 
guide for the teachers to see. Even 
though teachers of different grade 
levels are present, many of the basic 
concepts and methods will be appli- 
cable to other grades with some 
modification. Actually to see and 
hear how to conduct the lesson will 
give confidence to the teacher who 
is unsure of her science presentation. 

Another technique which proved 
rewarding was the practice of work- 
ing with individual teachers. Help- 
ful as the whole-group method may 
be, there will always be problems to 
be handled at the individual level. 
As a whole, teachers are a profes- 
sional, highly dedicated group—anx- 
ious to improve the quality of their 
teaching. The supportive supervisor 
helps these teachers to identify their 
own problems and to work toward 
their resolution. Bear in mind that 
progress is slow, and that mass uni- 
formity is not our goal. 

When a teacher is organizing a 
lesson or unit and needs some assis- 
tance, it is the responsibility of the 
supervisor to render this service— 
whether it be procuring materials 
and equipment, suggesting other 
sources, planning the lesson, recom- 
mending experiments and demon- 
strations, evaluating, or actually 
teaching the lesson. Then, if possible, 
the supervisor should observe the 
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classroom presentation and note 
where the strengths and weaknesses 
are. Specific suggestions for improve- 
ment or specific commendations 
should be made as soon as possible 
in a follow-up conference. Too fre- 
‘quently, these conferences are the 
source of platitudinous _re- 
marks. 

Attempting to keep abreast of 
current research and its implication 
for the school is a task. New ap- 
proaches and materials need to be 
studied for their possible inclusion 
classroom. A_ professional 
library is of value only when it is 
used. A supervisor who attempts to 
screen this volume of material and 
calls the attention of teachers to the 
pertinent parts is rendering a service 
which will be greatly appreciated by 
the busy teacher. 


mere 


in the 


Provide Tools of Teaching 

Another way in which the princi- 
pal or supervisor can improve the 
program is to provide the right 
equipment and materials at the right 
time. If the instructional aids are 
readily available, teachers will use 
them; but if the paper work or time 
lag is great, many will not. We have 
a county film library which has nu- 
merous science films. Within our unit 
we have a filmstrip collection which 
includes many science selections. 
However, a teacher who is pressed 
for tame may not have seen all of the 
possibilities, so the suggestion of a 
suitable aid may be beneficial. 

As the supervisor sees the science 
program and the pupils in many 
learning situations, he has the oppor- 
tunity to analyze and evaluate cur- 
rent progress and materials. Such 
evaluation should be ongoing and 
cumulative in nature. The almost 
unique role of the supervisor enables 
him to check the long-term scope 
and sequence of the program while 
the individual teacher may be some- 
what limited in her experience. 
Formal and informal evaluations 
which utilize many techniques are 
more likely to be helpful than a 
single tactic. 

Two comments may have rele- 
vancy: 1) in some cases, high results 
on standardized achievement tests 
in the area of science may give a 
false sense of security; 2) the judg- 
mental act of experienced teachers 
is often berated, but, in my opinion, 
is a valuable tool in this complex 
aurea. 





So You Want To Be a Teacher! 


the rest of us understand it all, too 

Now, don’t go overboard the other 
way. If you can't keep a respectable 
average, you don’t have any business 


Ww young fella, I hear you 
want to teach school. Can you 
make the grade? No, I don’t mean in 
college, though heaven knows that's 
important. You've got to be in top 
shape, physically and mentally. 
You've got to be on your toes con- 
stantly, because your life is just about 
as private as a rare goldfish in a free 
aquarium; the instant you make a 
mistake someone will see you, and 
people are pretty critical of teachers. 

Listen, have you ever tried to ex- 
plain something to a person who just 
didn’t get the point? Well, if you 
can't explain your knowledge to 
others, how can you be sure you 
know anything | yourself? 

I once knew two brothers who en- 
tered teaching. Oliver was a genius. 
Yes, he just didn’t work for his learn- 
ing at all. He could read a chapter 
of his Physics I book at a rate of 900 
words per minute. Then he could 
turn right around and give you an 
outline of it without a glance at the 
text. And he was like that in every- 
thing! He could solve math equations 
faster than the teacher could make 
up new ones. But his brother Elmer 
spent up to five hours an evening 
studying! When he read a book he 
had to stop occasionally to think over 
what he was reading so as to keep it 

his head. 

All in all, Elmer was second best 
in every way. Oh, I don’t mean he 
was dumb; he was just slower than 
Oliver. And, of course, everybody 
was always comparing them. Well, 
when they got into teaching, the ole 
shoe was on the other foot. Oliver 
was so fast at absorbing things, he 
never stopped to think it might be a 
little trouble for others. He never 
figured anybody worked hard to 
memorize geometric laws. He had 
always thought Elmer was a little 
stupid. But when he tried to break 
things down for the little kids to 
understand, he nearly had fits. On 
the other hand, Elmer knew what it 
was all about. He even told the kids 
some of his secrets for remembering 
important men and their contribu- 
tions to society—little things that vou 
pick up when you really work at it 

So, ya’ see, boy, just being smart 
isn't everything. You've got to make 


trying to educate others. 

And how do you get along with 
your teachers and classmates? Can 
you take a joke and laugh when it’s 
on you? Do you argue with everyone 
who differs with you? I don't mean 
to give you a sermon, son, but you've 
got to have a lot of patience, 
and a definite interest in 
Those aren't empty 
words. They apply to most protes 
sions, but I think in teaching, espe- 
cially, you really need these qualities 
you don’t want to for- 


perse- 
verance, 


people. just 


Then, too, 
get physical health. As I said, you've 
got to be in good physical condition; 
perhaps you can't be a perfect speci 
men, but you must give the matter 
consideration. For example, you can't 
expect to go through the arduous 
task of teaching day in and day out 
if you are very susceptible to disease 
Remember that you may be e xposed 
to from 25 to 100 individuals with all 
kinds of colds, hayfever, and many 
assorted sniffles and sneezes 
coughs. It would be to your advan- 
tage to maintain good sleeping habits 
as much as possible. Every little 
thing you can think of should be 
utilized in keeping in good shape 
By the way, have you noticed it's 
easier to be cheerful after a good 
night's sleep than after just a few 
hours’ rest? 

One thing, son, I've not mentioned 
yet, but it is as important as any- 
thing. You recall I said, “The instant 
you make a mistake someone will 
see you’? In most professions, on- 


and 


_the- job conduct is important, but in 


this one more than any other 
must be a good example 24 hours a 
day, 365 days a year. No matter 
where you are, you are recognized 
and watched. You must watch your 
language, manners, and even 
posture at all times. 

Don’t look so discouraged, boy. All 
I've said is that you should conduct 
citizen of the 


you 


dress, 


yourself as a good 
United States and, 
Christian. 

—Davip ZUMWALT 
High School. 


if vou will, as a 


Danville 


senior 
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— THE STUDENT to the nat- 
ural. world which surrounds 
him without his missing a stride in 
formal education is one of the pur- 
poses of our outdoor education pro- 
gram. Basically the outdoor educa- 
tion program in Aurora West Side 
follows the old-fashioned disciplines 
of the three R’s. There is no devi- 
ation from the recognized formal 
classroom subjects, but rather an 
enlargement of the scope of each 
subject and an attempt to instill in 
the student a desire for greater learn- 
ing. In addition to the measurable 
values, many intangible values are 
gained by the students and observed 
by the teachers after students return 
to the classroom. 

One hundred sixth-graders from 
Mary A. Todd and Nancy L. Hill 
schools were taken to Camp Algon- 
quin along the Fox River; their 
experiences can easily ‘be adapted 
to fit other situations and other age 
groups. 

Each student takes to camp a per- 
sonal notebook which contains an- 
ticipated mathematical problems, 
biological information, and other 
pertinent data gathered by students, 
teachers, and the camp staff. In- 
cluded are the class schedule for the 
week, the weekly menu, list of neces- 
sary clothing, equipment list, and 
safety rules and regulations. Each 
child receives drawings of sample 
leaf, bird, cloud, rock, insect, and 
flower identification for his notebook. 
Blank sheets for friends’ signatures, 
diary entries, personal stories, and 
other collected information are 
added. The individual covers for the 
books are made in advance during 
art class. The student takes only the 
notebook plus his writing tools: staff 
members take resource books and 
materials. 
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We are enriching the Three R’s through a program of 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


Many practical aspects of arithme- 
tic exist in the student community 
during the outdoor living experience, 
helping students to realize the im- 
portance of understanding daily 
problems. 

Weeks before going to camp each 
participating sixth grade studied the 
rudiments of banking. A field trip 
to the bank helped pupils learn the 
organization and administration of 
the business. In the classroom, all 
students made accounting and check 
books for their own use. They also 
constructed a simplified bank book- 
keeping system and selected their 
own bank staff nucleus that func- 
tioned as a permanent group. The 
bank staff in turn selected clerks to 
work with them on a day-by-day 
basis, which gave many students the 
opportunity to participate in bank- 
ing procedures. The bank staff also 
advised students needing help. 

The cost per child for the outdoor 
week was $12, which each one 
earned and deposited in the class 
bank. During the week, 50 cents was 
allotted for candy, envelopes, and 
stamps. For each purchase made, the 
student wrote a check to the camp 
store. When bank accounts balanced 
incorrectly, the bank staff rectified 
the errors and accounted for all com- 
putations. 

The camp store organization was 
similar to that of the bank. New store 
clerks worked during each open pe- 
riod of business. The store and bank 
operated twice a day — during the 
students’ rest periods. The store in- 
ventory consisted of envelopes, 
stamps, and several kinds of candy 
bars. Store personnel sent all checks, 
by runner, to the camp bank for im- 
mediate processing. 

Other practical arithmetic prob- 
lems included figuring the cost of 
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milk and other food consumed dur- 
week, camp rental, and 
bus mileage. Students 
measured and drew or built 
models of their living quarters and 
circumferences and 


ing the 
amount of 
scale 


surveyed the 
diameters of trees. 

in one of the most interesting 
problems, students used a tennis ball, 
a stop watch, and a 100-foot tape 
measure to figure how far the tennis 
ball would travel if thrown in the 
river at Camp Algonquin and al- 
lowed to drift down the river to their 
school house in Aurora 40 miles 
away. All flowing factors were con- 
sidered to be constant. 

The study of symbols, map read- 
ing, and compass training took place 
in the classroom and was put into 
practice in camp \ compass com- 
pany furnished some excellent com- 
pass games which students enjoyed 


and which afforded a rich learning 
experience. 

Outdoor education can add much 
to the elementary science program. 
Our daily study groups were com- 
prised of 12 children and a teacher 
leader. Resource persons for the en- 





tire group were secured, thus giving 
each person a chance to work with 
the various specialists. By request, 
the State Department of Conserva- 
tion sent a game biologist for Tues- 
day. Two groups at a time, accom- 
panied by their adult teacher leaders, 
hiked with the man. At a leisurely 
pace, students gathered materials 
and information for extended study. 
After each of his four trips the bi- 
ologist spent about 15 minutes with 
the groups discussing conservation 
of our resources. 

On Wednesday morning a land- 
scape engineer, interested in botany, 
arrived. Collections of leaves, bark, 
and flowers began. Each group com- 
piled one flower book; wanton flower 
picking was discouraged, and so 
started the first conservation prac- 
tice. Group teachers discussed the 
issue with their students before leav- 
ing on other hikes. 

On Thursday a state geologist fol- 
lowed the same procedure. Each 
individual received from him maps, 
quiz books, and informative mate- 
rials on minerals and fossils. During 
the trip, glaciers and the beginnings 
of fossils were discussed. Everyone 
collected rocks for identification and 
observed land profiles. 

Alternate plans were established 
in the event of inclement weather or 
if a resource person failed to come. 
Everyone brought protective cloth- 
ing and plans were to continue the 
hikes, gather material, and make ob- 
servations which could be analyzed 
and studied during the research pe- 
riods—as the primary intention was 
to open the student's eyes to the sur- 
rounding natural phenomena, arouse 
his curiosity, and create an incentive 
to pursue further studies. In this 
case, the teacher doesn't necessarily 
need to know the answers. 

One evening three amateur astron- 
omers set up their telescopes for the 
students. Observing the moon from 
a different perspective, seeing the 
floating sphere through the tele- 
scope, developed an entirely new 
concept in the student's mind. As 
constellations and additional moons 
around the planet Jupiter came into 
focus, these young people peeked 
through the lenses and earnestly 
sought answers from the astrono- 
mers. 

The camp caretaker gave a dem- 
onstration on the use of fire-fighting 
apparatus, breaking the equipment 
down and explaining the operational 
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principles. Students’ awareness of 
necessary safety practices and dan- 
gers of fire became obvious by their 
many questions. 

Topographical maps of the area, 
made under the auspices of the 
United States Geological Survey, 
were purchased in quadrangle form 
for a small amount of money. Stu- 
dents checked directional flow of the 
river and streams and studied fea- 


tures of the terrain. Compass work 
can be used with the quadrangle 
maps for advanced groups who have 
completed the compass games. 

We sent a letter to the chamber of 
commerce of a nearby city and ac 
quired the service of a local histo- 
rian, a layman who proved to be a 
valuable asset to our staff. He spent 
about 45 minutes with the entire 
group, narrating exciting stories of 
the past which made students anx- 
ious to get out and check the men- 
tioned spots of interest. The narrator 
began with Indian stories and pro- 
ceeded through the pioneer years up 
to the present day, mentioning trails, 
highways, bridges, buildings, meth- 
ods of travel, wars, and people. The 
story telling encouraged further in- 
vestigation, as each person wanted 
to become an authority on the 
growth of his own particular locality 

A double art period was decided 
on for each study group, so that 
everyone would have the opportu- 
nity to spend enough time on his 
projects. Two groups at a time 
worked with their regular instruc- 
tors, with art teachers supervising. 

On hikes and around camp stu- 
dents looked for items to be used 
during their creative periods. Art 
supplies, such as paper and paste, 
were available. Art teachers offered 
suggestions and helped in students’ 
creations of landscapes, bird houses, 
figures, and scenes built from natu- 


ral materials or by copper tapping 
and basket weaving. During free 
time and research periods the slow 
workers finished their projects. 

The first night at camp was spent 
singing around a campfire, which 
helped create a mood and set the 
pace for the entire week. As a pre 
camp project the teachers 
guided students in compiling singing 
notebooks, with covers designed in 
art classes. Entries were decided 
upon through class discussions 

After dinner on Thursday, the par- 
ents visited camp. The singing in- 
structors were in charge of the eve- 
ning activities which included square 
dancing for parents and children to 
gether. The party ended by commu 
nity singing to the accompaniment 
of crackling flames in tlie fire places 
Students, who had begun square and 
folk dancing in the first grade, were 
able to teach their parents the 
dances 

The elementary schools in Aurora 
West are of the K-6 type. When chil 
dren enter the seventh grade of the 
junior high school, they are usually 
surrounded by strangers from other 
elementary schools. In the outdoor 
education program two schools are 
brought together for the week 
thereby helping the sixth-graders be 
come acquainted. The music teach- 
ers had organized pre-camp 
get-acquainted parties, where stu 
dents were encouraged to mix with 
members of the other school. Teach 
ers and camp staff members were 
introduced. The whole group held a 
concerning camp 


music 


two 


short discussion 
problems. 
Reading material 
grade levels was brought to camp 
During the “research” periods, in 
formative reading was accomplished 
by students. The students had been 
on hikes and had other outdoor ex 
periences, collected specimens, asked 
questions; therefore, they were ready 
to identify and seek answers in books 
and to prepare further oral or written 
communications for post-camp as 
Dictionaries were used 
pronunciations. 


from several 


signments 
for spelling and 
Group instructors helped individuals 
find factual material and prepare re 
ports, put collections together and 
analyze data. Slow readers were 
more easily induced to search for 
information when it concerned their 
outdoor experiences. 

A post-camp assignment was to 
compile a list of new words gained 
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from the outdoor experience —to 
form a list of new spelling words, to 
lead to further use of the dictionar- 
ies, to encourage the natural adapta- 
tion for enlarging vocabularies and 
develop scientific terminologies, and 
to encourage work with difficult 
words. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of the language arts program in 
camp is writing home to parents. In- 
cluded in the several sheets of infor- 
mation sent to parents before camp 
begins is a request for parents to mail 
at least one letter to their child, pref- 
erably on the first or second day of 
the week; but the children are en- 
couraged to write home even though 
they haven't received any mail. Stu- 
dent letters are checked before being 
mailed for penmanship, spelling, 
composition, and form. A practice 
envelope helped ensure proper ad- 
dresses. 

The camp newspaper was organ- 
ized in advance, with an editor and 
reporters elected. A title for the 
paper was chosen and possible con- 
tents discussed. In some instances an 
individual class had published a pre- 
camp paper. At camp every sixth- 
grader was given the opportunity to 
submit articles for the paper; al- 
though more than one article was 
encouraged only one could be ac- 
cepted, so that everyone had an op- 
portunity to see his work in print. 
All types of compositions from jokes 
to research work were selected. The 
editorial staff finished the processing 
and published the paper within a 
week after camp. Literary gems 
came from unexpected sources, indi- 
cating that results are more profound 
from direct experiences. 

Our outdoor education program is 
by no means stereotyped. It is ex- 
pected to change and improve every 
year. The physical, social, and rec- 
reational implications involved have 
not been mentioned; neither have 
improvements in personality, al- 
though sociograms to that effect have 
been conducted. We are more con- 
cerned in explaining that outdoor 
education need not be an irrelevant 
approach to learning, and that the 
curriculum is not too loaded to in- 
clude the program. Rather, educa- 
tion of this nature is needed in the 
schools to establish a more nearly 
complete curriculum for the modern 
child. Outdoor education for chil- 
dren now will prove its worth in 
their future. 
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education in our 50th state 


S A FORMER faculty member of the 
University of Hawaii, I receive 
many queries concerning education 
in our newest state. A few persons 
even appear surprised to learn that 
instruction in the public schools of 
Hawaii is conducted almost entirely 
in the English language! 

Public education in the 50th state 
is centralized administratively; there 
is a single school unit (the depart- 
ment of public instruction) with one 
school board and one superintendent 
for the entire state. In this type of 
organization, each building principal 
assumes many of the duties of the 
mainland district superintendent. 
This system has prevailed in the 
Islands since the Organic Act of 
1900. 

There are 208 public schools in 
Hawaii, with some 136,000 pupils 
enrolled and almost 5500 teachers 
and 1000 staff personnel. Some ele- 
mentary schools in Honolulu are 
extremely large by general standards. 
The legislature appropriated nearly 
$73,000,000 ($70,000 more than was 
requested ) for the 1959-61 biennium. 

Located in Honolulu’s rainbow- 
swept Manoa Valley is the 52-year- 
old University of Hawaii, with a dis- 
tinguished faculty and an enrollment 
of more than 6000. The aloha shirts 
and muu-muus lend the student body 
unrivaled color; the growing number 
of Asian and Micronesian students 
lend it interest. The university is un- 
excelled in the areas of tropical agri- 
culture, marine biology, and Asian 
culture. 

In the matter of teacher education, 
Hawaii has achieved a situation 
which most states only hope for in 
the future—the five-year training pro- 
gram. The teacher aspirant can ob- 
tain the bachelor of arts degree with 
an education major in four years, but 
must continue another year to ob- 
tain a regular teaching credential. 

Hawaii's tradition is one of respect 
for education. In 1840, a department 
of education was created by the gov- 
ernment (a monarchy), and in 1841 
school taxes were established. Com- 
pulsory school attendance laws were 
promulgated in 1844. During the 
mid-nineteenth century, many fam- 
ilies in the western states (particu- 
larly those who had prospered from 


the gold and silver discoveries ) sent 
their children to Hawaii for their 
education. 

At lovely, peaceful Lahaina, on the 
island of Maui, a private school for 
boys, Lahainaluna, was founded in 
1831 by New England missionaries. 
This was the first school of its type 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and 
has since become a public high 
school. The great Hawaiian scholar 
David Malo was educated at La- 
hainaluna, and the first Hawaiian 
Newspaper, Ka Lama Hawaii, was 
published there beginning in 1854. 

Did you know that there is an 
elementary school on American soil 
which was established for the pur- 
pose of educating young royalty? It 
is Royal Elementary School in Hono- 
lulu, founded in 1840. 

The two Kamehameha Schools, 
privately owned and operated for 
boys and girls of Hawaiian descent, 
are also located in Honolulu. Situated 
on a hilltop overlooking Honolulu 
and Pearl Harbor, Kamehameha 
Schools enjoy a modern high-school 
curriculum and a beautiful physical 
setting. The 27 Catholic schools in 
the Islands have a current enrollment 
of more than 15,000 pupils. Enroll- 
ment in Hawaii's 112 private and 
parochial schools totals 29,000, or 
about 20 percent of the total school 
population. 

Under the new state constitution, 

the school board will be appointed 
by the elected governor from panels 
of names submitted by local school 
advisory councils. The superintend- 
ent will be appointed by this school 
board. Hawaii's teachers have just 
received a salary increase. Scholar- 
ships are opening the traditionally 
exclusive private schools to intelli- 
gent children of poorer families. The 
university occupies a unique Janus- 
like position from which it should 
scrutinize both East and West in an 
expanding quest for frontier develop- 
ments in the area of racial relation- 
ships. The boys and girls of Hawaii 
share an unparalleled opportunity to 
live and practice dynamic American 
democracy. 
—RecANn CARPENTER, assistant profes- 
sor of education, Southern [Illinois 
University, Southwestern Illinois 
Campus, Alton. 
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Salary Opportunities Are Still Unequal 


A recent study compared with one of 10 years 


ago indicates that teachers in 


Southern lilinois are still financially “disadvantaged.” 


N THE November, 1950, issue of 

Inuinois Epucation the writer 
published an article, “Salary Oppor- 
tunities Are Unequal.” The salary in- 
formation was obtained through a 
study of membership dues which 
teachers paid to the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association for 1949-50.' The 
study divided the state into a north- 
ern, a middle, and a southern section, 
each composed of 34 counties, and 
showed among other things that 
teachers salaries became progres- 
sively higher as one moved from 
south to north. 

The writer felt that a similar study 
a decade later would reveal what 
changes, if any, have occurred. Sal- 
ary information for 1959-60 was ob- 
tained from the treasurers of the IEA 
divisions outside the city of Chicago 
and, in one instance, from the head- 
quarters office of the state associa- 
tion. The study is based upon a total 
of 53,382 teachers having active 
memberships in the IEA. It does not 
include any teachers in the city of 
Chicago and those persons elsewhere 
in the state holding associate mem- 
berships. The study again divides the 
state into a northern, a middle, and 
a southern section, each containing 
the same 34 counties as the prey ious 
study. Table I shows the distribution 
of teachers in these sections by num- 
ber, percent, and salary brackets. 

Table I reveals some significant 
variations in teachers salaries in the 
three sections of the state. Only 5.8 
percent of the teachers of the north- 
ern section draw an annual salary of 
less than $4000, whereas 14.7 percent 
of those in the middle section and 
23.7 percent of those in the southern 
section draw such a salary. About 
one of every four teachers in the 


'The amount of membership dues a teacher 
pays is determined by the bracket range in which 
his annual salary falls. 
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southern section. receives this rela- 
tively low salary, whereas one of 
every seven in the middle section 
and only one of every 18 in the north- 
ern section draw salaries this low. 

A comparison of salaries of $5500 
or above finds the teachers of the 
southern section again in an unfavor- 
able position. In fact, 45.5 percent 
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every 32—of those in the southern 
section receive comparable salaries. 

When median salaries in the three 
sections are compared, similar in- 
equalities are found. The median sal- 
arv in the northern section is $40] 
above that in the middle section and 
$585 above that in the southern 
Moreover, the median salary for the 


TABLE | 
Distribution of Illinois Teachers by Salary Brackets, 1959-60 


Northern 34 


Annual Counties 


Salary 


No of No of 


Middle 34 


Counties 


Southern 34 


(Lounties Ilinois 


No of No of 


Teachers Percent Teachers Percent Teachers! Percent Teachers Percent 


Under $2500 103 1.0 176 


$2500.3999 1520 1676 


“<< 


ia 


$ 1000-5199 6932 


$5500-6499 6730 2111 


$6500-7499 1245 1030 


$7500-8499 2016 J 37¢ 


$8500-91499 902 2 164 


$9500 & Over 610 2 126 


Totals 31928 100.00 12591 


Median Salary $5362 


Counties of northern section 
derson, Henry, lroquois 
Marshall, McHewry, Mercer, 
side, Will, Winnebago, and Woodford 
Counties of middle idams, 
Cumberiand, DeWitt, Douglas, Rdgar 
Mason McDonough, McLean, Menard, 
Schuyler, Scott, Shelby, Tazewell, and Vermilion 
Counties of southern section Alexander 
Fayette, Franklin, Gallatin, Hamilton, 
Madison, Marion, Massac, Monroe, Perry, 
Union, Wabash, Washington, Wayne, White, 


Brow, 
Fulton 


section 


of all the teachers in the northern 
section receive salaries of $5500 or 
over, compured to 31 percent in the 
middle section and 16.4 percent in 
the southern. Furthermore, 11.3 per- 
cent—or one of every nine—of the 
teachers in the northern section re- 
ceive annual salaries of $7500 or 
above, whereas 5.3 percent—or one 
of every 19—of those in the middle 
section, and 3.1 percent—only one of 


$1961 oS rare 


Boone, Bureau, Carroli, Cook, DeKalb, DuPage 
Jo Davieas, Kane, Kendal! 
Ogle, Peoria, Putnam 


( ase 
(rreene 


Montgomery 


Bond 
Hardin, 
Pope, 


Jasper 
Pulaski 
and Williamsor 


608 0.8 547 
2030 5226 
1503 50 27007 
1540 17.3 10381 

51 ~ 5726 

2526 

1119 

l 84 850 
100.00 


100 8803 00 53382 


aaa $5162 

Ford, Grundy, Hen- 
LaSalle, Lee, Livingator 
Warre White 


Kankakee, Knox, Lake 
Rock Island, Stark, Stephenson, 
Calhoun, Champeign, Christian, Clark, Coles, 
Hancock, Jersey. Leogar Macor Macou pin, 
Morgan, Moultri« Piatt, Pike Sangamon, 
Clay, Clinton, Crawford Kdwarde Effingham, 
Jackson, Jefleraor 

Randolph, Richland Saline St 


Joh naor Lawrence 


Clear, 


southern section is $385, or 7.4 per- 


that for the state as a 


cent, below 
whole. 


What Causes Variations? 


Perhaps an inquiry concerning the 
cause of such variations in teachers 
salaries would not be amiss. Table 
Il gives the highest, median, and 
lowest per pupil assessed valuation 
on a county basis for each of the 
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three sections of the state and for the 
state as a whole. 

For the school year ending June 
80, 1960, it was estimated that state 
aid would provide 29.39 percent? of 
the total funds required to operate 
the schools of Illinois. Although state 





state, Pulaski County would need to 
raise by local taxation $238.60 per 
pupil. This would require a levy of 
$4.71 on each $100 of assessed valu- 
ation. Inasmuch as this is a prohibi- 
tive rate, it is quite clear that funds 
for operating the schools of this 


TABLE I! 


Assoned Valuation on a sad Basis, Per Pupil Enrolled, 


Northern 4 


Assessed Valuation Counties 


Middle 4 


Counties 


1957-58 





Southern 34 


Counties Illinois 





$34,327 
21,174 
15,081 


Highest County 
Median County 
Lowest County 


$57,381' 
20,466 
14,074 


$57,38!' 
19,110 
5,060 


3 1,615 
14,666 
5,060 





Figures in thig table were obtained from the State Department of 
Assessments of Real Estate and Personal Property by Counties,” 


Revenue, “State and Local 


for 1958. Enrollments by counties 


were obtained from the Annual Statistical Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


1957-58. 
that county. 


The assessed valuation of each county was then divided by the number of pupils enrolled in 


Since there is an even number of counties in each section and in the state, there ia actually no 
median county. The figures given here lie midway between the assessed valuation of the county just 


above and the county just below. 


'Thie ia the assessed per pupil valuation for Piatt County. It is not typical of valuations in the 
other 101 counties of the state, since the next highest is Livingston County with a per pupil assessed 


valuation of $34,327. 


distributive funds have been signifi- 
cantly increased for each biennium 
of the last decade, tax on local prop- 
erty must still provide 70 percent of 
the cost of operating the schools. 
Table II reveals a major cause for 
variation in teachers salaries from 
north to south. It will be noted that 
the median per pupil assessed valua- 
tion on a county basis is $6508 lower 
in the southern section than in the 
northern, and $5800 lower than in 
the middle. Actually, the per pupil 
assessed valuation for the lowest 
county in the southern section is only 
one third as much as that for the 
lowest county in each of the other 
two sections. It is evident that the 
local tax base in the southern section 
is not sufficient to produce the reve- 
nue required to support an adequate 
educational program. 

Pulaski County, in the southern 
section, has a per pupil assessed val- 
uation of $5060. For 1957-58 the per 
capita cost® of operating the schools 
in Illinois outside the city of Chicago 
was $378.90. For the same year, 
Pulaski County received, on the aver- 
age, $140.30 in state aid* for each 
pupil enrolled. To provide enough 
funds to equal the average per pupil 
cost of operating the schools of the 


*“School Finance and Tax Problems,” Research 
Department, Illinois Education Association, 
March, 1960. 


*This cost was 
given in Table 17b, 
Report of the State 
Instruction, 1957-58. 


computed from information 
page 345, Annual Statistical 
Superintendent of Public 


‘This figure was derived by dividing the total 
state aid claim for Pulaski County ($360,295.45) 
as reported in Table 47 of the Annual Statisti- 
cal Report, 1957-58, by the total net enrollment 
(2567) for that county as given in Table 3g¢ of 
the same report. 
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county will continue to be insuffi- 
cient. 

Although Pulaski County is an ex- 
treme case, nevertheless 30 of the 
34 counties in the southern section 
have per pupil assessed valuations 
below the state median, and eight 
of these counties have per pupil val- 
uations below $10,000. Teachers in 
the southern section can not be paid 
salaries comparable to those in the 
middle and northern sections be- 
cause the assessed valuations are too 
low to produce the needed revenue. 


Occasionally it is said that the peo- 
ple in the southern section of the 
state are unwilling to tax themselves 
sufficiently to support an adequate 
educational program. The IEA re- 





given in this IEA research bulletin. 

Because unit districts usually oper- 
ate grades one through 12 and cover 
a larger area than do other types of 
districts, unit districts were used as 
examples in the belief that they re- 
flect a rather accurate picture of the 
tax situation throughout the state. 
Table III indicates that unit districts 
in the southern section are actually 
making a greater effort to operate 
their schools than are those in the 
other two sections. The highest, the 
median, and the lowest tax rates in 
the southern section are higher re- 
spectively than those in the same 
categories of the other sections. 
Hence, one can not conclude that 
the relatively low teachers salaries 
here are the result of poor effort on 
the part of the local taxing bodies. 
Actually, the areas paying the low 
salaries are usually taxing themselves 
the most. In spite of this, the funds 
are too frequently insufficient for 
financing even the minimum essen- 
tials for an adequate educational 
program. 


How Can Variations Be Reduced? 
At the time the writer's article was 
published in November, 1950, dis- 
trict reorganization was just getting 
underway Illinois. In that article 
the writer said, “Reorganization into 
larger school units for the purpose 
of administration and control will 
tend to help the situation by reduc- 
ing the extremes now existing be- 
tween the abilities of local districts 
within a given county or section of 
the state. Such reorganization, how- 
ever, with all of its attendant ad- 


TABLE III 


High, Median, and Low Unit District Tax Rates per $100 of Assessed Valuation, 1959 


Northern 34 
Counties 


$2.528 
1.773 
1.166 


106 


Tax Rate in 
Unit Districts 


Highest 
Median 
Lowest 
No. of districts 
in each section 


* This is the tax rate for the Monticello unit district, located in Piatt County. 


Middle 34 
Counties 


129 57 


Southern 34 
Counties 


$2.86! 
1.819 
1.383 


Ilinois 


$2.86! 
1.716 
0.561 


$2.800 
1.636 
0.561* 


292 
It is not typical 


of other unit district tax rates, since the next lowest in the whole state is $1.075. 


search department published a mim- 
eographed _ bulletin, “Ranking of 
Schocl Communities in Tctal School 
Tax Rates, 1959.” According to this 
bulletin, [liaois has 292 unit school 
districts which have a population of 
1000 or more each and which operate 
under single boards maintaining 
grades one through 12. Table III 


is derived from the information 


vantages for education in Illinois, 
will not completely solve the prob- 
lem of inequality in local financial 

ability to support the schools.” 
According to a bulletin published 
by the IEA research department in 
March, 1959, “Assessed Valuation 
Per ADA Pupil,” Illinois had 349 unit 
districts in November, 1958. This 
{Continued on page 402) 
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pena for 12 months? Something 
new under the sun? Not at all! 
Bluffton, Ind., began a four-quarter 
staggered plan of school attendance 
back in 1904. New Jersey, from 1912 
to 1931, and Nashville, Tenn., from 
1924 to 1932, had voluntary plans of 
school attendance for 48 weeks of 
the year. Both Glencoe, IIL, and 
Rochester, Minn., have each had, 
since the late 1940s, programs of 
professional growth and curriculum 
improvement encompassing year- 
round employment and pay for the 
professional staff. Summer school for 
remedial and, in some instances, rec- 
reational purposes as well, is old hat 
in many of the larger communities 
throughout the country, while year- 
round programs of instruction and 
supervision in agriculture and home 
economics and often in music are 
common in many rural communities. 


Life Patterns Have Changed 


Short school terms and long vaca- 
tions became the pattern in the early 
history of our country because of 
the need for child labor. Within the 
life span of the older ones among us, 
Illinois has emerged from annual 
school terms of six to eight months 
in many smaller communities to the 
legal requirement that all schools 
must be in session at least nine calen- 
dar months. In those “good old days,” 
patterns of family and community 
life tended to conform to the notion 
that the labor of children was not 
only good for the economy, but was 
good for the children. Today the 
needs of the family for the labor of 
the children has disappes ared and the 
family is beset by the problems of 
occupying constructively the chil- 
dren’s idle minutes and hours. 

Within the past 15 years, we have 
seen a resurgence of interest in the 
12-months school because of the 
emergence of two major challenges. 
One is the rapidly increasing school 
population and the resultant need 
for more school rooms. The other 
is the dedication to education dis- 
played by our ideological enemy, 
Russia—a fact which compels us to 
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the many faces of 


THE TWELVE-MONTHS SCHOOL 


remove education from our luxury 
list and give it high priority on our 
list of basic necessities. 

The financial problem posed by 
the increase in school population is 
not a simple one. More classrooms 
are needed, as well as more money, 
to educate more children. A bit of 
simple arithmetic would give us the 
proper answer to this problem, were 
it not for inflation on the one hand 
and the persistent demand for im- 
proved quality in our educational 
program on the other. Obviously, it 
is not within the power of a single 
school or all schools combined to 
halt inflation; but the persistent de- 
mand for improved quality is wel- 
comed by every school that tries to 
provide the best education possible. 

In the face of the mounting costs 
of education, many people are asking 
themselves if less costly ways of do- 
ing things can be devised. To many 
communities, harassed by real or 
fancied financial inadequacy, the 
four-quarter staggered plan of school 
attendance tried by Bluffton, Ind., 
more than a half century ago looks 
good. The apparent need for only 
three fourths as many classrooms, 
because only three fourths of the 
school population is in school at any 
given time, may make that bond 
issue for a new building unnecessary. 
Dozens of school boards, administra- 
tors, and interested laymen have 
studied the possibilities of this idea. 

This plan divides the school year 
and the student body into four 
groups; each group of students at- 
tends school for a regular nine- 
months period. A different group is 
on vacation each quarter. Teachers, 
likewise, can teach for three quarters 
and be on vacation one quarter or 
teach four quarters, Pret, upon 
the scarcity of teaching service in 
the community and the desire of the 
teacher. School systems that have 
tried the plan find that many teach- 
ers desire to teach the four quarters. 

Long lists of advantages and dis- 
advantages of this plan, compiled 
from much opinion and some re- 
search, have been developed. Most 


By W. R. McINTOSH 


Superintendent, Rockford Public Schools 


of the studies that have been repro- 
duced and made available for study 
by other interested persons indicate 
that the communities using the plan 
have, with reasonable satisfaction, 
met their needs without serious de- 
terioration of quality. However, they 
have abandoned the plan when a 
sufficient number of classrooms has 
been provided. Parent and pupil 
acceptance of the plan is dampened 
by the flexibility in family plans re- 
quired by the demands of the plan 
that three fourths of the school popu- 
lation be in school during the tradi- 
tionally least desirable months for 
school attendance. Administrative 
problems of reorganization of the 
school four times each year are con- 
siderably more complex, but not in- 
surmountable. In order to organize 
a school on an efficient basis, the 
appropriate number of children at 
each grade level should be in attend- 
ance each of the four quarters. To 
secure this, children in the same 
family may be required to attend 
during different quarters. If the 
school is not organized on an efficient 
basis, then a loss in savings and in 
educational quality results. 


Year-Round Use of Plant 

This plan is a break with the tradi- 
tional nine-months pattern of school 
attendance primarily for the purpose 
of making year-round use of the 
school plant and equipment. As has 
been indicated, a useful by-product 
of the use of the plan is the possi- 
bility of using the professional staff 
for teaching service year-round with 
the consequence that fewer teachers 
are needed and the income of those 
employed can be proportionately in- 
creased. It has been suggested that 
a community's problem of juvenile 
delinquency could be better con- 
trolled with only one fourth of its 
school-age population on vacation 
at any one time, but the problem 
could worsen if a community made 
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no effort to provide wholesome activ- 
ities for the groups on vacation in 
the fall, winter, and spring. 

There is no claim made by any of 
the users or proponents of this plan 
that a significant increase in the 
quality of education has occurred or 
can be expected. 

Other variations of the year-round 
school can be grouped into three 
general categories. One plan _pro- 
vides for 48 weeks of school attend- 
ance annually for all pupils, with 
continuous progress through the 
grade levels to the completion of the 
traditional 12 years in nine. Another 
plan provides for the voluntary sum- 
mer school attendance of pupils for 
purposes of remediation, enrich- 
ment, and acceleration. Yet a third 
plan provides for the employment 
of all or a major portion of the pro- 
fessional staff year round, their serv- 
ices being used to instruct pupils 
attending summer school, to prepare 
instructional materials, and to en- 
gage in activities designed to in- 
crease their effectiveness as teachers. 


Continuous Attendance Plan 


The first of these variations—the 


48-weeks school year—was used for 
a period of years on a voluntary 


basis, as has been pointed out, in 
Newark, N.J., and in Nashville, Tenn. 
Pupils could attend school continu- 
ously if they chose and _ teachers 
could teach the entire year—subject, 
of course, to the need for their serv- 
ices and their wish to do so. Both 
cities discontinued the program, pri- 
marily because of the expense and 
the complaint that high-school stu- 
dents graduated under this plan were 
too young for employment and too 
immature to compete successfully in 
college with high-school graduates 
several years older. Fairfield, Conn., 
made a thorough study of this plan 
in 1955 with the idea in mind that 
compulsory attendance of all pupils 
for 11 months each year would be 
feasible. The saving in new con- 
struction that could be _ effected 
would not be immediate because all 
the children would be in school con- 
tinuously; but the span of years that 
each child would attend would be 
nine instead of 12 so space would 
be needed for nine groups of chil- 
dren, ages six to 15, instead of 12 
groups aged six to 18. 

The Citizens School Study Coun- 
cil, the group in Fairfield that made 
the study, concluded that the social 
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and administrative disadvantages of 
the plan were too great and the plan 
was rejected. It has been asserted 
that this plan avoids the loss in 
learning that results and the reteach- 
ing made necessary thereby, when 
the children return to school in the 
fall from the usual two- or three- 
months vacation. While logic would 
give some credence to this point of 
view, research is needed to deter- 
mine its validity; and recent research 
has iittie or nothing to offer. There 
apparently is no serious claim made 
that the 48-weeks annual attendance 
plan improves the quality of the 
educational program. Like the four- 
quarter staggered plan of school 
attendance, its primary purpose is to 
save money. The by-products are 
essentially the same for both plans. 

Fred M. Hechinger, a _ distin- 
guished writer who has devoted a 
significant portion of his time and 
talent to discussions of educationai 
problems during the current decade, 
wrote ar article for Parents’ Maga- 
zine in 1958 presenting the pros and 
cons of the year-round school. After 
presenting the advantages and dis- 
advantages, he says: 

“I would be hard pressed to sup- 
port either side without some mis- 
givings. Naturally, I consider it de- 
sirable to make the best possible use 
of the buildings we have and plan 
to construct. But, if we are to re- 
schedule a community's entire school 
day (and year), there should be 
more important advantages than 
mere efficiency in the handling of 
the real estate and the tools. 

“There never was a moment in 
American history when the nation 
has been as viv idly aware of the cry- 
ing need for the ‘best kind of edu- 
cation that can be provided for 
every child. For the first time the 
realization has dawned on the coun- 
try as a whole—on the editorial 
writers as well as on the great mass 
of citizens—that learning is no lux- 
ury. Schools have become a symbol 
of survival. Quality of education and 
the search for talent have been 
turned into National Priority Num- 
ber One. All this may be a great 
blessing, but a blessing which musi 
necessarily change the traditional 
approach and the conventional argu- 
ments. 

“When the year-round school was 
discussed in the past, the underlying 
thought was one of saving space, 
bricks, money. Today, the entire 


approach must be radically different, 
that as American education is im- 
proved, toughened, streamlined, 
everything—including the scheduling 
of hours and vactions—must be reas- 
sessed with a completely open mind. 
If these adjustments are made, and 
the details will undoubtedly have 
to be worked out differently in differ- 
ent communities, they must be made 
for good and proper reasons; not to 
crowd more children into fewer 
schools, but to offer to more and 
more students a richer, more indi- 
vidually suitable program of learn- 
ing. 

Voluntary Summer School 


The voluntary summer school at- 
tendance plan has been used exten- 
sively throughout the country for 
many years in most of the large 
school systems and many of the 
smaller ones. In many instances, the 
plan has been used only for the slow 
ones; but today, in most schools, the 
essential remedial program is bal- 
anced by a supplementary enrich- 
ment program. For example, foreign 
language may not be feasible as yet 
for the elementary schools in a given 
community; but summer school and 
a high-school foreign language 
teacher anxious to work with a group 
of elementary pupils and the oral- 
aural method provides an opportu- 
nity for experimentation and also a 
stimulating and enriching experience 
for boys and girls. A recent booklet 
published by the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Year- 
Round School, ( page 13) says: 

“More school systems each year 
seem to be moving in the direction of 
extending the school program into 
the summer months in one form or 
another. The summer remedial, avo- 
cational, recreational, enrichment 
type of program answers a great 
many of the needs of school systems, 
for it lends itself to maximum flexi- 
bility and adaptation to local needs 
and provides for many enrichment 
activities which can not reasonably. 
be included in the regular school 
session. Opportunity is provided, too, 
for adult planning and participation 
in the school program and for ex- 
tended adult educational activities. 
The additional costs involved, which 
is the primary drawback of such 
program, can be justified on the 
basis of greater educational opportu- 
nity for all people concerned.” 

The Chicago public school system 
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for many years has offered summer 
school opportunities to its pupils. 
For the past five years no tuition fee 
has been charged and the response 
has been tremendous. The oppor- 
tunity for remedial instruction pro- 
vided by summer school has enabled 
many students to overcome their 
deficiencies and proceed with their 
schooling without repeating a grade 
or subject. The opportunity for en- 
richment and for acceleration at the 
high-school level has been an effec- 
tive stimulus to high scholarship for 
thousands of capable students. 

The Rockford public school sys- 
tem has offered high-school courses 
in summer school for many years. 
Within the past five years remedial 
and enrichment programs have been 
added in the elementary schools and 
enrichment, as well as credit, courses 
in the junior high schools. Even 
though tuition is charged in Rock- 
ford to pay the cost of operating the 
summer session, the increase in en- 
rollment has been fourfold. 


Professional Growth of Staff 

If good teaching is the heart of 
a quality program of education—and 
it is—then, in addition to and apart 
from their full teaching assignments, 
the sustained and concentrated work 
by the professional staff on the mate- 
rials of instruction represent the 
stomach, lungs, kidneys, and intes- 
tines of that same quality program. 
Their work insures that the body of 
knowledge will be continually nour- 
ished by the intake of the proper 
proportions of new vital fresh min- 
erals, proteins, starches, carbohy- 
drates, and vitamins and will be ke -pt 
healthy and vigorous by the proper 
elimination of useless waste mate- 
rials that clog the learning processes 
and vitiate the body of knowledge. 

In the late 1940s the school sys- 
tems in Glencoe, IIL; Rochester, 
Minn.; Lexington, Ky.; and Decatur, 
Ill, each developed a program of 
year-round employment of the pro- 
fessional staff. Each of these plans 
has developed, in its own unique 
way, as the staff and community have 
worked together to improve the 
quality of the educational program 
for the boys and girls. All of the 
advantages of the voluntary summer 
school attendance plan are available 
under this plan, as well as the assur- 
ance of continuous professional 
growth of staff and the currency and 
validity of materials of instruction. 
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The essential features of such a 
plan usually include the following: 

1. Forty-six to 48 work weeks, 
with four to six weeks of vacation, 
constitute the usual program of mem- 
bers of the staff. There is no rigid 
requirement that ey ery teacher par- 
ticipate. 

The usual requirement for 
length of school attendance—nine to 
10 months per year—is maintained 
for pupils. 

3. The professional staff is en- 
gaged in instructional and curricu- 
lum planning during the summer 
weeks. Instructional fields are re- 
viewed; = curriculum 
brought up to date; 
equipment appearing on the market 
are evaluated for their appropriate- 
ness and usefulness. 

4. A plan of work is developed by 
the members of the professional staff 
working closely with board mem- 
bers, laymen, and parents. The plan 
is flexible and will vary in emphasis 
from year to year. “Some teachers 
may spend the time in advanced 
study at a college or university; 
others will be engaged in a workshop 
in the local school district, actually 
preparing materials for use during 
the next school year. Other teachers 
may spend the time in a professional 
organization, in a business establish- 
ment, in the research laboratory of 
an industrial plant, on a nature study 
expedition, or in visiting foreign 
countries for the purpose of getting 
firsthand acquaintance with various 
aspects of cultural development. The 
program is flexible enough to make 
use of numerous kinds of experiences 
and resources, but through careful 
planning all efforts are directed to 
the common purpose of bringing life 
and vitality into the instructional 
program.” (Year-Round School, p. 
16) 

Decatur was compelled to aban- 
don its plan after four or five years 
of successful operation because a 
local referendum, required by state 
law to authorize paying teachers 
to work more than nine calendar 
months per year, was lost by a few 
votes. Likewise, Lexington was com- 
pelled to abandon its program after 
11 years of successful operation be- 
cause a referendum to provide the 
necessary funds for continuing the 
program was lost by a narrow mar- 
gin. Lexington developed a program 
which attracted 85 percent of its 
staff to year-round employment and 
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one third of its student body to 
supplementary summer instruction. 

Mankind, in his never-ending 
search for new worlds to conquer 
has begun effectively to implement, 
with rockets and satellites, his search 
for the unknown in space. At no time 
in recorded history, until now, has 
man discovered so much in so short a 
span of time. 
biological and physical sciences have 
made little contribution to reducing 
the number or complexity of the un- 
known in the social sciences. It is a 
defensible thesis that the rapid prog- 
ress in probing the unknown in the 
natural sciences has the 
number and complexity of the diffi- 
culties mankind has in living peace- 
ably together in a closely knit world 
It is no wonder, then, that man has 
become increasingly sensitive to the 
need for youth to devote added en- 
ergy and time to the task of pre- 
paring himself for successful compe- 
tition in today’s and tomorrow's 
world. 


His discoveries in the 


increased 


A Full Measure of Devotion 

In the decade of the fifties the 
experiments of the past 50 years in 
year-round school operation have 
been studied by professionals and 
lavmen alike with greatly increased 
interest. There are valid reasons for 
this. The need for the labor of chil- 
dren in the home and on the farm has 
practically disappeared. The possi- 
bility of employment of young peo- 
ple under the age of 18 has been 
decreasing rapidly. The level of skill 
required for competence and em- 
ployability of the worker is rising. 
The ability required today of every 
citizen of our country to understand 
and interpret the events of the day, 
not only at home but in every corner 
of the world, and to make more right 
than wrong decisions about them, 
permits no longer the luxury of part- 
time or half-hearted devotion to the 
education of youth. 

Thomas Jefferson's appraisal of 
the need for education in his day is 
equally valid and far more urgent 
for our day: 

“I know of no safe depository of 
the ultimate powers of society but 
the people themselves; and if we 
think them not enlightened enough 
to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy 
is not to take it from them, but to 
inform their discretion by educa- 
tion.” 





Is Teaching for You? 


This article should help guidance counselors 


and teachers interested in recruiting 


high-school girls for the teaching profession. 


HOOSING A VOCATION is one of 

the most important decisions 
you will make in your lifetime. For 
the average worker, approximately 
40 years will be spent in his chosen 
vocation. You might well ask’ your- 
self this question, “Is teaching the 
career for me?” Yes, providing you 
meet certain qualifications. Teach- 
ing affords you an opportunity to 
avoid a hum-drum existence. It is 
also a means of giving service to 
mankind. 

Here are six important items to 
consider when choosing a profession 
for your life’s work: 1) the working 
conditions involved, 2) the income 
you might reasonably expect for 
services rendered, 3) the opportuni- 
ties for advancement, 4) the amount 
of leisure time that will be available, 
and &) the satisfactions which are 
the results of your choice. 


Marriage and A Career? 


Last but not least, the modern girl 
must consider the possibility of com- 
bining a career and marriage and 
rearing a family. This condition is 
brought about by our present-day 
economy; in more than one third 
of the marriages, the wife is em- 
ployed outside the home. 

Many women teachers today are 
married; they are well-qualified, and 
most of them are parents. A recent 
survey conducted by the National 
Education Association showed that 
one half of all women teachers are 
married. The combining of marriage 
and a teaching career calls for 
making preparations for both a suc- 
cessful marriage and the rearing of 
a family. The time spent in formal 
college training for teaching is four 
years. However, a teaching degree 
calls for many courses in child 
growth and development, child be- 
havior, child psychology, guidance, 
and counseling—all helpful in rear- 
ing children as well as in teaching. 
In addition, a teacher in training will 
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be studying history, art, music, liter- 
ature, and the humanities in order to 
make a well-rounded and cultured 
individual. 

What are a teacher’s working con- 
ditions? The actual schedule prob- 
ably would be between 8 and 4. In 
many instances it would be less. 
Many schools grant teachers. an hour 
for lunch; and in some places, help- 
ers are hired to supervise the lurch 
program. This practice insures the 
teachers a free period at noon. Gen- 
erous holidays at Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Easter are allowed. 
A total school year usually is 180 
to 190 days, with a three-months 
vacation. This time can be used to 
further one’s education, travel, work, 
rest, or write. A teacher has more 
time to spend with her family than 
women in many other professions. 

Here are some interesting facts 
concerning teaching discovered in a 
recent study. A large majority (84 
percent) of the married teachers 
polled said they would again choose 
a teaching career if they had it to 
do over. Most teachers, it was found, 
came from families of farmers, mana- 
gerial and self-employed, and pro- 
fessional and semi-professional 
classes rather than from laboring 
families. This is contrary to popular 
belief. Eight out of 10 teachers vote, 
which is higher than the national 
average. One half of the teachers 
were found to be active in at least 
three community organizations and 
nine out of 10 were church members. 

A teacher's working conditions are 
usually clean, comfortable, and at- 
tractive. As a result, she has a good, 
well-rounded life of warm and deep 
satisfactions with everything she 
does. There are constant friendly 
contacts with professional associates 
who are also working in a respected 
and growing profession—and enjoy- 
ing it. 

Good financial retirement systems 


By BERNIECE SEIFERTH 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Southern IIlinois University 


are working in most of our states. 
Under such a plan, teachers contrib- 
ute 2 to 7 percent of their income 
to insure adequate provision for re- 
tirement days. The National Educa- 
tion Association found that 98 per- 
cent of 1973 schools in towns of 2500 
or more population granted sick 
leaves for their teachers. Sick leave 
usually varies between five to 15 
days a year and in many places it can 
be accumulated. 

If you are planning to teach, your 
future looks bright. There is scarcely 
a locality in the United States where 
additional teachers are not needed. 
There will be a total of 150,000 to 
175,000 job opportunities each year 
through 1965. 

Teaching is a skill, once learned, 
that can be used anywhere. If it be- 
comes necessary for the family to 
move, a teacher can always find an- 
other position. 


Salaries Are Improving 

The financial side of teaching is 
rosier than you might think. The pay 
for teachers is rising steadily. From 
all present indications, it will con- 
tinue to do so for years to come. 
Starting salaries in many states are 
prescribed by law, and in most states 
women are receiving equal pay with 
men for similar training and experi- 
ence. In addition, most schools add 
a yearly increment to the salaries of 
all returning teachers. 

Want to guess how much a teacher 
earns? In one state, high-school 
seniors underestimated the annual 
salary by at least $1000. Most be- 
ginning teachers can expect a salary 
of between $3600 and $4500 their 
first year of teaching. The National 
Education Association recommends 
a starting salary of $6000 and that 
it be doubled in 10 years. Looking 
back a few years, the average salary 
for classroom teachers was $4220, 
an average of $4025 for elementary 
teachcrs and $4560 for secondary 
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teachers. In the near future teachers 
can expect to earn $300,000 during 
a lifetime. 

What personal needs of an indi- 
vidual are met by engaging in this 
most compelling career of teaching? 
Perhaps you have heard that it is ali 
dull grading of papers, routine spell- 
ing words, giving the same assign- 
ments year after year. But beyond 
all this can you see the 25 individuals 
assigned to you each September? 

Every good teacher feels a great 
responsibility each fall as she sees 
the new group assigned and wonders 
just how much she can accomplish 
for them. Good teaching is not just 
rote learning, but it includes all the 
additional insights, ideals, and in- 
spirations that can be instilled in 
these children during the school year. 
Such things as fair play, honesty, 
respect for the rights of self and 
others, a sincere desire for learning 
for learning’s sake are but a few 
of the sidelights of teaching. Curi- 
osity, inquisitiveness, questioning are 
all facets of learning children should 
have. 

Truly there is no more rewarding 
career than that of helping children 
to enjoy books, to think for them- 
selves, to kindle enthusiasm to ex- 
plore new fields, to investigate and 
to discover new ways of doing things, 
and to solve their own problems. 

Teaching is also seeing tolerance 
and patience growing in young lives 
along with the skill of working with 
others. Knowledge is important to 
children—or adu!is—only as it makes 
a difference in their lives. Willard 
Givens has so aptly said, “What we 
try to keep for ourselves we even- 
tually lose; what we use to help 
others is ours forever.” 

What field of teaching should you 
choose? The choice is varied, and 
your final decision must depend upon 
your personal interest. There are 
opportunities in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, secondary, special educa- 
tion, music, art, or supervisory work 
in special areas or in teacher-training 
institutions. One Micd-vestern teacher 
upon entering her 17th year as a 
classroom teacher reported, “I can 
honestly say that teaching is a chal- 
lenge but it is also exciting and the 
rewards are many.” Truly there are 
rich dividends from the warm human 
relationships that develop between 
teacher and pupil. 

Henry Adams made this point 
effective when he said, “A teacher 
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affects eternity. He can never tell 
where his influence stops.” 

If your interest is teaching, how 
can you best become prepared? 
There is no better way to begin 
than by teaching in Sunday School 
classes, helping in Boy and Girl Scout 
troops, sponsoring 4-H work, or serv- 
ing as a counselor in summer camps. 


In such close contacts with boys and 
girls, you will begin to gain con- 
fidence in your ability to work with 
children. Your preferences for age 
groups will begin to appear. Before 
long you will be making plans to go 
to college. In another four years, you 
can proudly say, “] am a teacher— 
and a good one.” 
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Schools must develop 


sound athletic practices 


Se psaw PRACTICES of recruiting 
and rewarding athletes have ad- 
verse effects at all educational levels. 

Inter-school competition is being 
conducted at some junior high 
schools and elementary schools with 
regular practice periods and sched- 
ules of games. These situations cre- 
ate undue pressures to win—such as 
the tenure, ego, and salary of the 
coach; the feeling of the student 
body; the practice in tuition-charging 
high schools of awarding scholar- 
ships to promising elementary school 
athletes. 

Far more common, of course, is the 
assistance given high-school athletes 
by colleges. The typical high-school 
athlete thinks and lives in terms of 
“rides” to college. He bargains with 
college representatives in terms of 
cars, cash, and “pipe” courses. Pro- 
ponents of the idea argue that these 
boys are the athletically talented and 
should be rewarded as the academi- 
cally talented are, and should not be 
denied an opportunity to receive a 
college education. 

Other arguments have been put 
forth to the effect that the grades of 
the athlete are equal to, or higher 
than, those of other students. But 
one has only to teach where there is 
undue emphasis on athletics to know 
that grades do not mean the same to 
the star athlete as they do to other 
students; and the response of some 
faculty members to the pressure to 
pass the athlete is ie travesty 
on education. It is argued that such 
action is justified on the basis that 
athletes are performing a service for 
the school. Consequently the athlete 
learns to bargain his athletic talents 
for grades and degrees. Willful or 
otherwise, such practices have the 


effect of weakening the school’s ef- 
fort at all educational levels in pro- 
viding learning experiences for the 
desirable growth of students. 

Businesses have flourished as a 
result of highly subsidized athletic 
programs. The include 
television and radio programs as well 
as unsavory gambling activities. 
Schools are not obligated to develop 
and provide talent for these and sim- 
ilar ventures. 

The appropriate task of the athletic 
program is to foster the student's 
physical and emotional well-being. 
Educators must take the lead in mak- 
ing athletics part of the school’s 
instruction. The following sugges- 
tions are intended to help the school 
evolve sound athletic practices. Fos- 
ter the attitude that there is honor 
in playing the game, which means 
losing or winning graciously. Hire 
athletic coaches who are oriented to 
the concept advanced in the first 
suggestion and then safeguard their 
Involve the com- 


businesses 


salaries and tenure. 
munity leaders in educating the pub- 
lic to the proper function of the 
schools. The school is properly no 
athletic enterprise. An ideal athletic 
program offers participation to each 
student in school commensurate with 
his abilities. Thus the opportunity 
for the achievement of objectives in 
the athletic program, as in other 
courses, would be open to the entire 
student body. The current concern 
of the public for adequate schooling 
may be exploited to help the athletic 
program perform its appropriate 
task. 

—Cyrm Trayrorp, instructor in 
physical education, Chicago Teach- 
ers College 
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Goals for Americans 


Student Style 


Delegates to the Air Force Academy Assembly set rigorous 


national goals for the sixties. 


yaa gies from 53 civilian colleges 
kJ and universities and the armed 
forces academies spent a double- 
barrelled four days at the United 
States Air Force Academy studying 
national goals and looking over the 
facilities of their host institution. 

Measures strongly recommended 
by more than 100 student delegates 
in their final report were mainte- 
nance of a sizable and diverse US 
force to deter and if necessary defeat 
Communist military advances, mu- 
tually acceptable steps toward arms 
control, abolition of the electoral 
college, and Congressional redistrict- 
ing. 

The third annual Air Force Acad- 
emy Assembly, a student conference 
devoted to vital issues of national 
policy, was held Mar. 22 to 25 at 
the Air Force Academy in Colorado. 
It was co-sponsored by the American 
Assembly of Columbia University. 


Based on Commission Report 

Subject of this year’s assembly was 
“National Goals, Challenges for the 
Sixties,” based on the published re- 
port of former President Eisen- 
hower’s Commission on National 
Goals. During the meeting, the stu- 
dents heard experts on the assembly 


topic, including Arthur M. Schle- 
singer, Jr. special assistant to Presi- 
dent Kennedy; participated in ex- 
haustive round-table discussions; and 
were given the opportunity to pre- 
sent their findings and conclusions 
in a final report. 

Under foreign policy goals, dele- 
gates concluded that they “seek a 
world order of law among nations to 
preserve the fundamental peace in 
which all nations will be sufficiently 
secure and free to pursue their self- 
expressed goals. With the Commu- 
nist nations we must assume a pos- 
ture which will discourage armed 
conflict, eschew appeasement, and 
encourage accommodation.” 

Referring to disarmament, the re- 
port stated, “If it is true that we arm 
to parley, it is also true that we 
can not disarm until we have nego- 
tiated mutually acceptable controls 
for successive steps toward arms 
reduction.” 

After heated discussion, the group 
of students recommended US recog- 
nition and UN admission of Red 
China, without “the sacrifice of US 
treaty obligations to Taiwan and the 
Pescadores.” 

Recommendations urged federal 
guarantees of the right of every citi- 
zen to vote, joint Congressional hear- 


ROUND-TABLE = discus- 
led by Prof. 
Fred A. Sondermann, 
center, of the depart 
ment of political science, 
Colorade College. Par- 
ticipating in this one 
of six such groups were 
17 students from 15 
colleges, universities, 
and military academies. 
Delegates considered 
the fundamental pur- 
pose of the US, foreign 
policy goals, goals in 
government and the 
democratic process, and 
economic goals of US. 


sion is 


—Air Force Photos 


KEYNOTE SPEAKER Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., right, 
discusses his address on “Foreign Policy Goals” 
with Maj. Gen. William S. Stone, academy super- 
intendent, and Cadet Thomas J. Eller, cadet 
chairman of the third Academy Assembly. Mr. 


Schlesinger recommended increased economic 


aid to underdeveloped nations, armed superi- 
ority over Soviet Russia in order to furnish an 
incentive for disarmament, and a foreign policy 
which will 


‘put reclism in our words abroad.” 
ings in the interest of legislative 
efficiency, tightening of the closure 
rule in the Senate to control the fili- 
buster, substantial salary increases 
for members of the senior civil serv- 
ice, and “a general plan of old age 


medical insurance.” 


Economic Goals 

Recognizing the need for increased 
rate of economic growth, students 
recommended tax reforms and incen- 
tives for private enterprise; federal 
aid to encourage relocation of labor 
and capital; increased research, edu- 
cation, and technical training; and 
public works projects where needed. 

In the field of big business and 
labor, delegates expressed the belief 
that “both big business and big labor 
must be kept faithful to the public 
interest by being brought under the 
scrutiny of government, though with 
a minimum of regulation.” Students 
felt the government's role should be 
to encourage free competition and to 
encourage greater participation by 
members in labor union affairs 

Illinois delegates included students 
from the University of Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and Mundelein College. Men 
delegates shared quarters with the 
cadets; the women lived in guest 
quarters on the academy grounds. All 
of the delegates had the opportunity 
to attend a briefing session on the 
academy and its program, to tour 
the grounds, and to watch the cadets 
as they marched to meal formations. 
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COACHES 


take a look at 


COACHING 


According to a survey in Madison County, many coaches do not 


consider their field a lifetime 


ly PRESSURE, overwork, worry 
and/or a number of other rea- 
sons torce a large number of men out 
of the athletic coaching profession 
against their wills? Definitely not, 
according to the results of a survey 
taken in Madison County in 1959. 

The writer was interested in the 
plight of the athletic coach. Upon 
tabulating the survey forms returned 
by 161 coaches and former coaches 
presently in the 15 school districts of 
the county, three specific conclusions 
were found. 

1. Five out of eight persons enter- 
ing the coaching field never planned 
to stay in it during their entire school 
careers. 

2.. Almost one out of two ex- 
coaches are now administrators, with 
the possibility of more going into ad- 
ministration in the future. 

3. Of all those surveyed, 4.3 per- 
cent entered coaching with plans to 
stay in it during their entire school 
careers but have left the field without 
becoming administrators and would 
not consider returning to the coach- 
ing field. 


Those Leaving Teaching Excluded 

Not included in the survey were 
the coaches who left the teaching 
profession altogether and entered 
some other field of work. Their an- 
swers would undoubtedly make the 
pe rcentage of persons not planning 
to stay in the field even higher. 

Of the total leaving the coaching 
field and staying in the teaching 
profession, 46.4 percent entered the 
administration field. The remaining 
53.6 percent are still in teaching, but 
some of them, too, may enter admin- 
istration in the future. 

An administrator's remark to the 
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career, 


By RAY JOHNSEN 
Ed tor, The Troy Tribune 


writer points this up: “I think coach- 
ing is an excellent stepping stone to 
the administration field. Many of the 
traits of a good coach—such as han- 
dling individuals, knowing the fans 
and townspeople, using judgment, 
making decisions—are the same for 
a good administrator.” 

Rather than hinder the accuracy 
of the survey, the writer did not in- 
clude the question, “Why did you en- 
ter the coaching profession?,” since 
many personal reasons—such as addi- 
tional salary, glamour of the game, 
prestige, the fact that he had been a 
good athlete, etc.—in addition to 
some very sound reasons, would have 
had to be included. Many persons 
would hesitate to give an educa- 
tionally unsound reason. 

Sixty persons stated that they en- 
tered the coaching field with plans 
to remain in it during their entire 
school careers. Of these 37, or 61.7 
percent, are still coaching, while 38.3 
percent, or 23 are not coaching at 
the present time. Of the 23 not coach- 
ing, nine are in the administration 
field; seven would consider re-enter- 
ing the coaching field; and only 
seven, or 4.3 percent of all coaches 
and former coaches, wanted to stay 
in it their entire careers, but are now 
out and would not consider return- 
ing. 

Why did these persons change 
their minds and leave coaching? 
Only one person volunteered the fact 
that he was relieved against his = 
This question was not included i 
the survey, as it was felt the answers 
would have been too personal. 

However, 24 percent of the former 
coaches still in school systems would 
consider returning to the coaching 


field, while 76 percent stated they 


would not return. A large number 
of the former coaches have moved 
into the administration field with 
an increase in salary and conse- 
quently would not go back into 
coaching with a lower salary. A ma- 
jority of these persons never planned 
to stay in the coaching field. 

The largest number of coaches 
44.7 percent, have coached from one 
to five years; 26.1 percent have 
coached five to 10 years; 16.1 per- 
cent, from 10 to 15 years; and 13.1 
percent, more than 15 years. 

There are two reasons for this: 
1) increasing school enrollment = 
caused more coaches to be hired i 
the past few years, consequently a 
number of new coaches have not had 
the opportunity to coach much 
longer than that; and 2) after a 
coach has been in the field a certain 
number of years, he may move into 
the administrative field or he 
izes the problems involved and de 
cides to leave coaching. There is 
also the physical consideration that 
the coach must be in good physical 
condition to demonstrate and instruct 
properly. 


real- 


Student Problems Great 


We hear so much about “outside 
pressures,” “sidewalk coaches,” “sec- 
ond-guessers,” “win, win, win,” and 
influences placed on the coach from 
people outside the schools; and 45 
percent of the coaches did state that 
one of these outside areas was the 
most common problem in coaching. 
However, almost 40 percent of the 
coaches stated the main problem lay 
in the students themselves. Coaches 
have a chance to exert a strong in- 
fluence on the students, but it is more 
difficult really to mold or change the 
outside pressure. A total of 15 per- 
cent of the coaches stated that such 
other non-personal things as sched- 
uling, facilities, and equipment were 
the most important problems. 

Problems listed by the coaches in- 
cluded “winning—or keeping his job,” 
“lack of backing by townspeople on 
trying to keep athletics on a high 
level and not have the idea to win 
at any cost,” “competition from 
other interests and activities,” “keep- 
ing boys from outside interests— 
cars, money, etc.,” “overenthusiastic 
adults, all becoming experts, and tak- 
ing the game away from the stu- 
dents,” “lack of proper liaison be- 
tween administration and coaching 
staff,” “interference from small, noisy 
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second-guessers who could not letter 
in high school,” and “trying to teach 
character without the pressure of the 
won-lost record.” Since so many 
coaches listed the athletes themselves 
as the most common problem, per- 
haps our athletic program is too de- 
manding on our athletes? 

We encourage a varied program 
of extracurricular activities in an ef- 
fort to develop a child more fully. 
Athletics must assume only its right- 
ful share of a student’s life. The 
athletes, coaches, parents, and every- 
one involved must keep this fact in 
mind—and a large percentage of the 
coaches’ problems would be solved. 
If some of the problems could be 
solved and more men be encouraged 
to stay in the coaching field for 
longer periods of time, the caliber 
and ability of the coaches un- 
doubtedly would be increased. 

Although athletic coaching is gen- 
erally not considered a long-time oc- 
cupation, the persons entering the 
field seem to be well aware of that 
fact before calling their first squads 
together. 


Spring Exodus 


**Qcuoor’s out, school’s out! The teach- 

\ er’s turned the monkeys out!” Hear- 
ing this familiar doggerel lustily chanted by 
children—satchels, lunch boxes, gym shoes 
in tow as they were homeward bound— 
quickened my realization of the closing of 
another school year. A brief two years had 
separated me from the immediate scene, 
and it was easy to reconstruct many “last 
days” at school. 

The pupils were out, carefree days 
ahead, and they'd find fun in the summer 
weeks. I thought of their teachers: How 
many minutes was it, after the last goodby 
echoed down the hall, before keys were 
turned in desks—no more chalk dust, no 
more papers, no more pencils and books? 

My meditative mood was distracted by a 
TV commercial heralding in extravagant 
terms another modern miracle, a detergent 
to play havoc with all kinds of dirt. 

"Twas time to refurbish the nation’s 
schools. Was there a miracle product to 
recommend to teachers? What promised 
them relaxation from the stresses and 
strains of the classroom, refreshment for 
depleted spirits—in short, new zest for 
their chosen profession? Thank fortune, 
no one prescription could be procured. In 
a multitude of ways, in pursuits as varied 
as individual personalities, teachers would 
spend the vacation weeks. Each would 
seek his own fun. Let each brew his own 
cup of tea, and, come fall, schoolrooms 
from coast to coast would be the rendez- 
vous for pupils and teachers, all eager 
for another adventure in learning. 
~Vioia G. Herr, 1406 Schilling Avenue, 
Chicago Heights. 
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the individual? 


O UR INCREASING CONCERN with the gifted 
child is a sign that Thoreau’s uncom- 
mon man is again getting our attention. 
But because we want to be creative- 
ness and individuality does not mean that 
we can not have a concern for the group 
and be quite aware what it can suitably 
do in a > sualeseer It is possible to reach 
both individual and group ideals, although 
they may seem, on the face of it, to be 
different and even contradictory. 

How can we get unity in diversity and 
diversity in unity? In what ways do we 
want to be different? Certainly we don’t 
want to act differently about on what side 
of the street we drive our automobiles or 
ride our bicycles. In this country we keep 
to the right, but in England and Japan 
they drive on the left. It doesn’t matter 
which side you drive on as long as every- 
body sticks to the same rules. 

I see no point in being different about 
the way we spell common words, I see no 
particular creativeness or individuality in 
writing the dinning room, the ashfault pave- 
ment. I enjoy the accurate but out-of-place 
spelling in the sentence “I stepped on the 
exhilarator.” 1 am amused by the little girl 
who wondered why they named a tobacco 
(Mail Pouch) after a boy dog. Neverthe- 
less, my preference in spelling is for a 
dead-level uniformity Red is a good color 
to stop on, and green to start on. I’m glad 
when the bank always gets the same an- 
swer I do in adding up my bank balance. 

But when it comes to the development 
of one’s talents and interests, differences 
should not only be tolerated but actively 
sought. It is good that some people are 
unusually skillful in composing or playing 
music. I am quite agreeable to the idea 
that one young man spends his spare time 
learning to kick a football between two 
uprights while still another one develops 
compassionate insight into the worries and 
frustrations of his companions. 

In a worl’! where people must live close 
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Club for Eighth-Graders 


Provides Cultural Activities 


A new extracurricular activity at Scott 
School, Melrose Park, has had a very en- 
thusiastic response from students, teachers, 
and administrators—and parents, too. The 
“1960's Club” members are 30 eighth-grad- 
ers; other students are forming a waiting 
line to join. It is both cultural and educa- 
tional in theme and uses the wide scope 
of theater and movies as a background for 
activities. About every four to six weeks 
a play or movie is selected by the teachers 
in charge, and members are free to go or 
not as they choose. They pay for their 
own tickets and carfare coe are accom- 
panied downtown and back by the teacher 
coordinators, Miss Gertrude O'Reilly and 
Mrs. M. R. Lannan. 


or the group? 


together, drive their cars almost bumper 
to bumper, ride on crowded subways, in- 
habit an ever more densely populated 
globe, we shall have to learn group meth- 
ods and group manners. But having said 
this, let us put this down as a necessity 
and leave plenty of room for God’s angry 
men, for the doubters, the innovators, the 
free thinkers, the minorities which may 
turn out later either to be mistaken or be- 
come a majority. 

We must learn to work both as a part 
of ~~ and apart from groups. We need 
to develop finer discriminations as to what 
a committee or group can and can’t do. 
Just because some committees save their 
minutes and waste hours doesn’t mean that 
group effort is unimportant or futile. We 
shall have to learn how to use groups so 
that adjusting to the group does not be- 
come the paramount value. 

—Epcar Dave; reprinted from The News 
Letter, January, 1957. 


IEA Summer Conference 
To Be Held at Normal 


= eighth annual School of Instruction 
sponsored by the Illinois Education As- 
sociation for state, division, and local lead- 
ers will be held Aug. 14 to 17 at Illinois 
State Normal University. 

Registration for the conference will begin 
at 3 p.m. on Monday. There will be a 
general session Monday evening, which will 
feature a keynote speaker and will include 
announcements about the [EA group insur- 
ance program. Get-acquainted activities 
will follow. A recreation program will be 
scheduled each day. 

Tuesday night will be NEA Night. On 
Wednesday evening group meetings will be 
held—division presidents, local section 
chairmen, local association presidents, and 
the three governing committees. Others in- 
vited to the conference include presidents 
of IEA affiliate groups, members of the 
IEA board of directors, members of the 
Illinois Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, and the direc- 
tors of the Illinois Association of Classroom 
Teachers 

One or more persons from the National 
Education Association headquarters and 
members of the IEA staff will lead most 
of the conference sessions. Six discussion 
groups, all of which are attended by each 
of the conference participants, will consider 
these topics: retirement, school public re- 
lations, school law for teachers, salaries, 
instructional aids, and legislation. 

At the closing general session Thursday 
morning, there will be a presentation on 
IEA organization and procedures. 

Persons interested in attending the con- 
ference, who have not received application 
forms, should write to W. Stewart Williams 
at the IEA, 100 East Edwards, Springfield. 
One official representative from each local 
association may attend at IEA expense; 
others may be sent by their locals or may 
pay their own expenses. 
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Convention Hall (left), the Boardwalk, and bathing beauties are some of the sights awaiting delegates. 


Convention Time for NEA 


| Tbe: Atlantic City will be the 
setting for the 99th annual con- 
vention of the National Education 
Association meeting June 25 to 30. 
Scheduled to address the convention 
are such speakers as Sir Ronald 
Gould of England, president of the 
World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession, 
and The Rev. James H. Robinson, 
founder and pastor of the Church 
of the Master, New York City. The 
convention theme is “A Charge to 


ar 


The convention will officially open 
on Sunday, June 25, with 4 p.m. ves- 
per services. That evening, Clarice 
Kline, NEA president, and William 
G. Carr, executive secretary, will ad- 
dress the first general assembly. 
Other general assemblies will be 
held on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday evenings. 

NEA committees, 
and departments have scheduled 
meetings throughout the week at 
which they will report to the mem- 
bership and sponsor programs on 
current educational issues. Thursday 
afternoon will be devoted to special 
sessions, each of which will deal with 


commissions, 


RETIREMENT 


| have come to the end of my teaching career, 

With rearet | must bid adieu 

To the things in my life which I've held most 
dear 

And the work that I've liked to do. 

Golden memories of days that have passed 

With me will always remain 

Of the many students I've had in my class 

And the teachers whose friendship | claim. 

But ‘time marches on,” so | answer the call 

As each must do in his stride 

My parting wish—''May God bless you all, 

And happiness with you abide.” 


—RUTH €£. ETHERTON, 607 West 
Street, Carbondale. 


Main 
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“Promising New Practices in Educa- 
tion.” They will cover such topics 
as school camping, the year-round 
school, the “new” mathematics, 
teaching of foreign affairs and for- 
eign relations, homes for retired 
teachers, and testing programs. 
State delegation meetings will be 
held Monday and Wednesday morn- 
ings and on Thursday afternoon. 
Open hearings of committees and 
commissions are scheduled for Tues- 
day afternoon, and department meet- 
ings will be Monday and Wednesday 
afterncons. Voting on officers and 
resolutions will be conducted at the 
business sessions Tuesday through 


Friday mornings and Friday after- 
noon. 

Thursday night will feature a re- 
ception for President Kline and 
Friendship Night, at which candi- 
dates for NEA offices are honored 
Tuesday night is Classroom Teacher 
Night. Between delegates 
will have access to a great variety of 
entertainment and relaxation, includ 
ing manv sports opportunities. 

On Saturday following the conven- 
tion the NEA Division of Travel 
Service and the NEA Committee on 
International Relations will sponsor 
a special “Day at the UN” trip to 
New York. 


sessions 
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We're Fighting the Civil War Again 


yor the music room one hears the stir- 
ring ,ounds of “The Battle Cry of Free- 
dom” or the plaintive, emotional beauty 
of “Just Before the Battle, Mother.” But 
the South is not forgotten as “Dixie” and 
“The Yellow Rose of Texas” show the sen- 
timents of the other side. 

Fourth- and fifth-grade rooms at Beebe 
School in Naperville have colorful bulletin 
board displays that use pictures taken from 
current articles on the Civil War. Library 
tables have displays of books on the war, 
and the school has just received a variety of 
publications written by the National Park 
Service and published by the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C 

Art classes have developed pictures and 
murals of Civil War scenes and personali- 
ties. One fourth-grade class has a con- 
stantly changing bulletin board display of 
battle actions 

Our school record collection includes 
“The Confederacy” and “The Union.” 
These two albums include music, addresses. 
pictures, and poetry. The epic tragedy of 
the war can be read in the letter of a dying 
Confederate soldier to his father. 

In June the fifth grades, as part of an 
educational tour, will visit the pre-Civil 


War home of Ulysses S. Grant and the 
home where General Grant was notified of 
his election to the office of President 

Yes, we're observing the commemoration 
of the 100th anniversary of the Civil War 
we're enjoying its rich heritage found in 
music, literature, and art. Children are 
enthralled with the characters, both mili- 
tary and civilian 

We can’t really fight the Civil War again, 
but we can study and marvel at its lessons 
in human courage, compassion, devotion 
and patriotism. 
—Rosert F. Hiccensranp, principal, Ralph 
E. Beebe Elementary School, Naperville 


IEA-NEA Honor Roll 


100 Percent Districts 


Naperville Community High School 
Shabbona (C J 


100 Percent Schools 


Gilman, Danforth School (P.O 
Glen Ellyn, Churchill School 
Glen Ellyn, Duane Street School 
Glen Ellyn Junior High School 
Glen Ellyn, Main Street School 
Naperville, Beebe School 
Naperville, Ellsworth School 
Naperville, Elmwood School 
Naperville, Naper School 


Danforth) 





SEE CANADA 
; 


Visit the Citadel in charming Quebec City 


Discover the Romance 
of Old French Canada! 


10 DAYS, $313 from Chicago* 


@ Commune with history in Old World 
French Quebec, the only walled city 
in North America! 


® Sightsee by leisurely horse-drawn 
carriage in Montreal, the Paris of 
America. Browse in smart shops. Dine 
on superb French cuisine! 


e Enjoy a personally-conducted 
4-day, 500-mile tour of the quaint 
Gaspé Peninsula. Spectacular sea- 
coast scenery, ancient handicrafts, 
traditional French country life. 


And the price includes rail fare, Pull- 
man, tax, planned sightseeing, first- 
class hotel accommodations and the 
four-day motor tour around Gaspé 
Peninsula! For full information and 
an early reservation, see your travel 
agent or Canadian NATIONAL Rail- 
ways, 103 West Adams St., Chicago 
3, Illinois. Phone RAndolph 6-5465. 


*Tour cost for single room accommoda- 
tion. Special low fares for student 
groups. 


One of many 
Maple Leaf Vacations 
offered only by CNR 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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| 17 located in the 
| five in the middle, 


| Of course, 


| on other necessary state 
| Inevitably 


| The writer 


| SALARIES 


(Continued from page 392) 
| bulletin ranked the districts accord- 


| ing to per pupil assessed valuation. 
| The Brookport unit (in 
| County) was at the bottom of the 
| list with a valuation of $3866. Other 


Massac 


unit districts in order of rank from 
the lowest were: Bethalto, $4647; 
Royalton, $5640; Ullin, $6580; Cob- 
den, $7933; Shawneetown, $8013. 
Except Bethalto, all of these are in 
the southern section. Of the 24 unit 
districts with a per pupil assessed 
valuation below $12,000, there are 
southern section, 
and only two in 
the northern. 


What Source of Revenue? 

It seems obvious that reorganiza- 
tion alone will not solve the problem 
of inadequate revenue. Hence, teach- 
ers salaries in these and other poorer 
unit districts of the state will remain 


| relatively low as long as 70 percent 


of the operating funds must come 
from local taxes. It therefore seems 
necessary to rely on the principle of 
getting the money where the wealth 


| is and putting it where the children 


are. The state will have to provide 


| a much larger portion of the school 


revenue than the present 30 percent. 
this revenue must come 
from levies in which the entire state 
—not just some county or local area 
—will be the unit of taxation. 

With rapidly expanding enroll- 
ments and numerous other factors 
materially increasing the total oper- 
ating costs of schools from year to 
year, it is evident that the sources of 
revenue now utilized bv the state 
will not produce enough funds to 
provide adequate state aid to schools 
and at the same time meet the con- 
stantly increasing costs of carrying 
functions. 
and forthwith the state 
must find new sources of revenue. 
believes the best solu- 
tion is a state income tax adequately 
supplemented with properly allo- 
cated federal aid to education. 

The added revenue from these 


| sources would enable the state to 


increase materially its aid to the 
schools and thus assure more nearly 
equal educational opportunities for 
the children of the whole state, at 
the same time providing more de- 
sirable salary opportunities for all 


| the teachers of Llinois, particularly 
| for those in the poorer sections. 
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DATES AND PLACES 
Educational Exhibits 


Summer exhibits of educational materials 
are sponsored each year by the Illinois 
Bookmen’s Club, in cooperation with indi- 
vidual universities. SP students, 
and the public are invited to view the 
displays of textbooks and other new 
equipment. Dates and places for the 1961 
oohitits are: June 15 and 16, Bradley Uni- 
versity; 19 and 20, Eastern Illinois Uni- 
versity; 21 and 22, University of Illinois; 
27 to 29, Southern Illinois University and 
University of Chicago; July 5 and 6, West- 
ern Illinois University; 12 and 13, Northern 
Illinois University; 18 to 20, Illinois State 
Normal University. 


TEPS to Select Goals 


Critical analysis of the recommendations 
of the “New Horizons in TEPS” project will 
be the order of business at the June 20 to 
23 conference of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards at The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park 

The will concentrate upon 
identifying desirable and feasible goals 
from among those recommended for the 
guidance of TEPS in development of pol- 
icy statements and action programs for the 
future. 


WCOTP Meeting 


“Education for Responsibility” is the 
theme for the 1961 assembly of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. It will be held Aug. 1 
to 7 in New Delhi, India. Delegates to the 
assembly are representatives of member 
teachers associations in some 60 countries. 
Teachers who will represent the Illinois 
Education Association at WCOTP are IEA 
Pres. Audra May Pence of Elmhurst and 
Stella Kern of Chicago 

Immediately preceding the assembly an 
Educational Editors Workshop has been 
scheduled—July 27 to 31. It is intended 
primarily for editors and others interested 
in thc development of the educational press 
in Asia, but participants from all parts of 
the world are welcome. 


conference 


Conference on Campus Safety 

Southern Illinois University will play host 
June 15 to 17 to the Eighth National Con- 
ference on Campus Safety. Sponsored 
jointly by the National Safety Council’s 
Campus Safety Association and SIU, the 
conference is designed for safety personnel, 
college administrators, personnel directors, 
and others concerned with the over-all 
campus safety program and its implemen- 
tation. 

The importance of the annual campus 
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safety conference has grown with increas- 
ing college enrollments and increased strain 
on facilities. 

Some of the topics to be considered are 

arking, traffic, and residence hall prob- 
nae training essentials; accident investiga- 
tion; and problems invoived in extensions 
of a university campus. 

Registrations for the conference are being 
accepted by James E. Aaron, Safety Cen- 
ter, Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale. Further information may be ob- 
tained from Daniel Webster of the school 
and college department of the council at 
425 North Michigan, Chicago 11. 


AEW Theme Announced 


The sponsors of American Education 
Week have announced the theme and the 
daily topics for the 1961 observance. Dates 
for next year’s AEW are Nov. 5 to 11. 

“Your Schools: Time for a Progress Re- 
»ort” is the main theme. Daily topics, 
eaten with Sunday, are Time to Test 
Our Convictions, Time to Decide on Essen- 
tials, Time to Work Together, Time to 
Explore New Ideas. Time to Salute Good 
Teachers, Time to Pay the Price for Ex- 
cellence, and Time to Look Outside Ou 
Borders. 

Last year American Education ‘Week at- 
; 30,000,000 visitors 
nation. Sponsors of 


tracted approximately 
to schools all over the 
the observance are the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, American Legion, 
US Office of Education, and National Edu- 
cation Association 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Named to College Board 


Three new members of the Teachers 
College Board have been appointed by the 
governor to fill terms which expire this 
year. Named are Noble Puffer, Cook 
County superintendent of schools; William 
E. McBride, principal of Farragut High 
School, Chicago; and Paul Stone, an attor- 
ney from Sullivan. 


To Help in Curriculum Survey 


Woodson W. Fishback, coordinator for 
the Illinois Curriculum Program, has been 
appointed counselor for the National Co- 
operative Curriculum Comparison Survey. 
Sponsored by Youth Education Systems, 
publishers of YES Books, the survey will 
endeavor to make accessible to local and 
state curriculum committees the findings of 
similar groups throughout the country. It 
is planned that the survey vommittee will 
from time to time issue bulletins calling 
attention to outstanding experiments or in- 
novations and report on the extent to which 
significant changes in instructional methods 
are being considered. 


Lawson of SIU Dies 


Douglas Lawson, professor of education 
and former dean of the College of Educa- 
tion at Southern Illinois University, died 
Mar. 21. Dr. Lawson was considered an 
authority on school administration and phi- 
losophy of education. 


Travel Awards for Teachers 


Three Illinois teachers are among re- 
gional winners in the Expedition Teacher 
Awards Program sponsored by the Ralston 
Purina Co. Named winners of educational 
tours were Martha Jones Cavallon of Win- 
netka, Maxine Gilmore of Compton, and 
Rosalie McLaughlin of Mendota. Nineteen 
Illinois people were among 300 teachers to 
win subscriptions to National Geographi 
Magazine. 


To Do Reading Research 

The first William Scott Gray 
professorship in reading at the University 
of Chicago has been given to Prof. Helen 
Robinson of the department of education 
The professorship, established while Dr 
Gray was alive, honors him as the scholar 
who helped modern generations of Ameri 
cans learn to read. Dr. Gray died last year 
after a half century of work in this field 

“Much of the University of Chicago's 
reputation, both national and international, 
in the field of reading centered around the 
work of William Scott Gray,” said R. Wen- 
dell Harrison, acting chancellor. The ap- 
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HONORED by the National Association of Wom- 
en Deans and Counselors were three members 
from Illinois. At its annual convention in March 
the association presented citations to members 
who were retiring after 35 years of service in 
the guidance and counseling fields. Agnes Tand- 
berg, right, president of the Illinois group, meets 
with the three women—from left, Emma Fleer 
Muller, director of personnel for Chicago Teach 
ers College; Ruth McCarn, dean of 
students at the University of Chicago; and Velora 
Buscher, dean of girls at East Alton-Wood River 
High School. In resolutions passed at the con 
vention the NAWDC approved President Ken- 
nedy’s establishment of a Peace Corps; delegates 
voted to “make full use of college and vuni- 
versity facilities and personnel for the selection 
and training of outstanding young people to 
participate in this project.” 


assistant 


pointment of Mrs. Robinson will insure a 
continuance of the university's long tradi- 
tion of research in reading and the applica- 
tion of this research to improved practices 
in ei] the personal, educational, and social 
aspec.s of reading, he said 

Mrs. Robinson first worked with Profes- 
sor Gray in 1931 when she was superin- 
tendent and psychologist at the Sonia 
Shankman Orthogenic School of the 
versity’s departme nt of education. 
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Another Conant Study 


The education of teachers is the subject 
of the next study to be done by James B. 
Conant. A $300,000 grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation will support the project, 
which will cover preparation of public 
school teachers and the criteria for their 
employment as established by local, re- 
gional, and state education authorities. 
Among Dr. Conant’s staff members for this 
study are Robert F. Carbone, from the 
school of education at the University of 
Chicago, and John I. Goodlad, now with 
the school of education at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 


President Named at Bradley 

Talman W. Van Arsdale, Jr., has been 
named. president of Bradley . University, 
succeeding Harold P. Rodes, who resigned 
a year ago to head the General Motors 
Institute. Dr. Van Arsdale was executive 
vice-president of Worcester ( Mass.) Poly- 
technic Institute. Prior to 1956 he directed 
university development and planning at 
the University of Buffalo, ) 


Contest Winners 

A 20-volume set of encyclopedias was 
the prize awarded to Freda Bender, a 
teacher at Urbana Junior High School, in 
the “Wings Around the World” contest 
sponsored by Scholastic Teacher. She 
placed in the second-prize category. Win- 
ning a lesser prize was Mrs. O. S. Spurlin 
of Amboy. 


Residence Halls Named 

The two new 10-story residence halls 
started at Illinois State Normal University 
in March will be named in honor of Edith 
lrene Atkin and June Rose Colby, former 
faculty members who are both deceased. 
To be constructed by September, 1962, the 
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NEW OFFICERS of the Illinois Association of 
Future Teachers of America are presented the 
symbols of office by their predecessors. They 
are, from left in the top row, Betsy Duncan of 
Southwestern High School, Piasa—president; 
Suzanne Vadasz of Roosevelt High School, 
Chicago—vice-president; John Pester of Lincoln- 
Way High School, New  Lenox—treasurer; 
Vicky Anderson of Lyons Township High School, 
LaGrange—secretary; Susan Sprague of Syca- 
more High School—editor. The ceremony took 
place at the annual IAFTA convention April 
7 and 8 at illinois State Normal University. 
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halls will complete a four-wing unit hous- 
ing 1632 students The Feeney Center, ‘be- 
tween the new halls, will provide food 
service for the present Hamilton-Whitten 
Halls and the two new units. 

A university mathematics teacher during 
1909-44, Miss Atkin also served as head of 
Fell Hall at one time. Miss Colby taught 
Greek, Latin, and English; from 1892 to 
1909 she served as “preceptress” at ISNU. 


To Retire from ISNU 


Paul K. Benjamin, instructor in health 
and physical education at Illinois State 
Normal University who has been varsity 
athletic trainer in all sports since 1950, 
is retiring in June. He also taught and 
coached in University High School from 
1920 to 1925. Among other faculty mem- 
bers retiring this year is R. M. Stom- 
baught, who has headed the department of 
industrial arts since 1935. 


IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 


Urges Curriculum Balance 


Balance in the school curriculum is some- 
thing like an artfully constructed mobile— 
it remains in balance because its built-in 
tensions accommodate themselves to each 
other, but the balance can be upset by 
shifting winds as easily as by rough pull- 
ing and hauling. The Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development has 
published as its 1961 yearbook, Balance in 
the Curriculum, a compendium of essays 
by 12 distinguished aeons 

When decisions on curriculum are prop- 
erly based on the accepted values of so- 
ciety and accepted educational goals, the 
report suggests, balance may be achieved 
if the decisions are reached consciously 
and deliberately through the use of clearly 
defined criteria. 

Balance can not be achieved, one au- 
thor says, by tough insistence on high 
standards in the traditional school sub- 
jects, but by updating much of current 
subject matter “so that we present depth, 
rather than breadth at the expense of 
depth.” 

Copies of the 198-page report may be 
ordered from ASCD, 1201 16th Street 
NW, Washington 6, D.C. The price is 
$4.50. 


New Major in Manual Therapy 


A four-year program to train persons in 
manual arts therapy for hospitals and 
schools has been pe by Eastern Illi- 
nois University. To start this fall, the 
program will be offered through the EIU 
industrial arts department and will feature 
actual teaching experience at the US 
Veterans Hospital in Danville during the 
senior year. The staff of the hospital has 
cooperated in planning the new curriculum. 

Students electing to take the therapy 
major wili undergo an orientation period 
during the freshman year to determine if 
they have the aptitude for such work. An- 
other special feature of the curriculum 
will be a short course during the junior 
year on working with the federal govern- 
ment. Students will take psychology and 
sociology courses in addition to basic in- 
dustrial arts courses. 


Demonstrations of Airborne TV 


Locations of 31 elementary and second 
ary schools selected to demonstrate the ed- 
ucational offerings of the Midwest Pro 
gram on Airborne Television Instruction 
have been announced. Six of them are in 
Illinois. The schools were picked by area 
committees at 20 midwestern colleges and 
universities cooperating as resource insti- 
tutions for MPATI. The resource institu- 
tions and the demonstration schools they 
serve are: University of Illinois—South Side 
Elementary School, Champaign, and Ur- 
bana High School; Northwestern Univer 
sity—Hoffman Elementary School, Glen 
view; DePaul University—Resurrection 
School and The Luella School, Chicago; 
Northern Illinois University—West Ele- 
mentary School, Sycamore. 

Most of the schools are being equipped 
without cost by nine major manufactur- 
ers of TV equipment The demonstration 
schools—situated in six states—are designed 
to give educators, students, parents, and 
others an opportunity to watch ap adequate 
receiving system in operation and see how 
televised instruction can be used in the 
classroom 

These schools are in addition to the hun- 
dreds of schools that have indicated they 
will equip themselves to receive the air- 
borne telecasts. More than half a million 
students are expected to view the first les- 
sons beamed trom a high-flying aircraft 
The spring demonstrations will serve as a 
tune-up and testing period in preparation 
for a full academic year beginning in Sep- 
tember. Another function of the demon- 
stration schools will be to assist in evalua- 
tion during these periods. 


More Men in the Grades 


A Chicago finance corporation president 
believes that more men should be teaching 
in elementary schools, and he is doing 
something about it 

H. G. Janis, president of Tower Finance 
Corporation, has announced the establish- 
ment of a $500 annual scholarship grant 
to go to a male student or students major- 
ing in elementary education at Northern 
Illinois University. Students attending NIU 
from communities where the company has 
offices—Aurora, Kewanee, DeKalb, Wauke- 
gan, and Woodstock—will be given prefer- 
ence 

According to Philip L. Shields, coordi- 
nator of student financial aids at NIU, 2 
percent of students majoring in elementary 
education are men—at Northern and at 
other schools. 


Extend Nuclear Program at UI 


An advanced educational program lead- 
ing to the Ph.D. degree will be offered in 
nuclear engineering at- the University of 
Illinois. Just two years ago a master’s de- 
gree program was initiated in the field 
During that period 13 degrees have been 
awarded and physical facilities have been 
greatly improved. 

Demand for the doctoral program is 
strong among the nuclear engineering grad- 
uate students at the UI. The program is ex- 
pected to provide stimulus to the College of 
Engineering's research in nuclear engineer- 
ing. “In order to utilize fully our capabili- 
ties for productive research, we must have 
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graduate students identified primarily with 
the program during the time period re- 
quired for the doctorate. Only with this 
much time can a continuity of training 
and research experience be achieved,” said 
Prof. Ross Martin, chairman of the faculty 
nuclear committee. 


Teaching About Communism 

The American Bar Association, national 
organization of the legal profession, has 
adopted a strong resolution calling upon 
the legal profession and the public to 
“encourage and support our schools and 
colleges in the presentation of adequate 
instruction in the history, doctrines, oom 
tives, and techniques of communism, there- 
by helping to instill a greater appreciation 
of democracy and freedom under law and 
the will to preserve that freedom.” 

This action was taken at the ABA’s mid- 
year meeting in February. A dozen repre- 
sentative educators joined with a special 
conference committee of the ABA in for- 
mulating the policy position at a confer- 
ence in January in Washington, D. C. The 
educators included college presidents and 
representatives of secondary school teach- 
ers, school boards, law schools, and text- 
book publishers. They were unanimous in 
concluding that the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the 1400 state and local bar 
associations in the nation could perform a 
worth-while service to education by help- 
ing to create favorable public opinion. 


SIU to Start ETV Station 


On Sept. 1 Southern Illinois University 
will begin telecasting throughout the south- 
ern part of the state on its new educational 
station, WSIU-TV. The public schools of 
the area have been invited to use the time 
from 9 a.m. to 12 noon and from 1 to 3 
p-m. and to help plan the elementary and 
secondary curricula which will be aired 
Those who are interested should contact 
Jacob Bach, project director. 

A 900-foot tower is being built with 
state funds. The Ford Foundation has al- 
lotted $18,000 to the project, but districts 
which use the program will be asked to 
contribute a dollar per pupil to buy teach- 
ing guides and other materials for the 
classioom. The program will be on open 
circuit, although some closed circuits will 
be used in connection with SIU classes. 


Linguistics Program Expanded 

A new graduate program in linguistics 
designed to prepare students for specialized 
careers in teaching, research, and govern- 
ment has been established at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Both master’s and doctoral 
programs are offered. Students specializing 
in other fields may elect linguistics courses 
to fulfill minor requirements. There are four 
areas under the new program—descriptive 
linguistics, historical linguistics, psycho- 
linguistics, and experimental phonetics. 

Four fellowships are available under the 
National Defense Education Act for three 
years of study in this field, and one as- 
sistantship with a $2000 stipend will be 
awarded. Applications and further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Prof. Henry 
Kahane, 425b Library, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. 
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THE GOLDEN KEY AWARD, presented annually 
to a citizen who has contributed significantly to 
the national welfare, went this year to Adm 
Arleigh Burke, left, US Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. He shows a model of the Polaris-type sub- 
marine to Warren McCabe, now administrative 
dean of the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Dean McCabe was chosen by the admiral 
for a companion award as a teacher who had in- 
fluenced him decisively. The awards were made 
at the Philadelphia regional convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 


New Physics Course 

One of the American scientists selected 
as “Men of the Year” by Time magazine in 
January is working in an unusual program 
to help high-school students learn modern 
physics. Prof. Edward M. Purcell, who won 
a Nobel award for his “nuclear resonance” 
system for measuring atomic properties, is 
working with the Physical Science Study 
Committee to a completely new 
high-school course. The National Science 
Foundation, the Ford Foundation, and the 
Sloan Foundation are helping support the 
project. 

There is a new textbook, laboratory 
equipment especially designed to bring the 
student into experiments, achievement tests, 
a series of paperback books for supple- 
mentary elie, and a series of 16mm 
sound motion pictures. The program has 
been tested, step by step, in classrooms. A 
number of institutes have been held to 
train teachers in the use of the new course. 
All of the materials can be used independ- 
ently of the others. The films can be used 
immediately with any physics textbook; a 
PSSC scientist has pm the films with 
the chapters of all leading texts. 

Dr. Purcell is in two of the films, “In- 
ertia” and “Inertial Mass.” They are being 
distributed for PSSC by Modern Learning 
Aids, a division of Modern Talking Picture 
Service, 3 East 54th Street, New York 22. 
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Music Good for Bright Students 


Music education, particularly in second- 
ary schools, should be broadened to in- 
clude the academically talented student 
and not be limited to those who are 
musically talented, says a report recently 
released by the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s Project on the Academically Tal- 
ented Student and the Music Educators 
National Conference. 

Academically talented youngsters, says 


the report, can reap special benefits from 
a program which provides understandings 
of music as a means of communication and 
insights into form, structure, and composi- 
tion. They may not be interested or able 
to participate in performance groups but 
their exploration of good music can be- 
come as mind-stretching as a course in 
physics or mathematics. 

A 128-page report is based on a confer- 
ence held last year by the NEA and 
MENC, with financial assistance from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. This 
is the seventh report published by the 
NEA’s Project on the Academically Tal- 
ented. Titled Music for the Academically 
Talented Student in the Secondary School 
the report divides the intellectually ablk 
into three general groups and makes sug- 
gestions for programing. Copies of the 
report may be ordered from the NEA at 
1201 i6th Street NW, Washington 6, D.C., 
for $1.50. 


Reading Center at SIU 


Southern _ Illinois being 
offered consultant services by the Reading 
Center of Southern Illinois University. The 
services available include help in in-service 
training for teachers, diagnostic and cor- 
rective work for children with 
difficulty, and evaluation of school reading 
programs — with follow-up 
tions and help to school staffs to imple- 
ment them. Schools interested in knowing 
more about the Reading Center and its 
program are asked to write to Dr Robert 
Karlin, Reading Center, Southern [Illinois 
University, Carbondale. 


Ms hools are 


re ading 


recom nda- 


New Chicago Teachers College 

A north-side branch of Chicago Teachers 
College will open in September, with an 
approximate ly 


anticipated enrollment of 
1000 students. It is located at Bryn Mawr 
and St. Louis avenues 

Four hundred new students will be ad- 
mitted as freshmen. They must have been 
graduated from a four-year high school 
recognized by the state superintendent of 
public instruction, intend to teach in the 
public schools of the state, and pass both 
a college aptitude and a physic al examina- 
tion. Legal residents of Illinois for at least 
a year will be enrolled tuition-free, except 
for registration and student activities fees 

Approximately 600 students now atte nd- 
ing the Foreman and Sabin branches of 
Chicago Teachers College will transfer to 
the new campus. The Foreman branch will 
close at the end of the spring semester, and 
the Sabin branch will close at the end of 
the 1961 summer session 

Educating teachers for kindergarten and 
elementary school teaching is the prim: 
goal of the college’s program of education 
with curriculum emphasizing liberal arts 
Freshmen will be able to pursue majors in 
mathematics, art, social sciences, and other 
majors to be developed, leading to a 
bachelor’s degree and certification to teach 
in the elementary grades. 

Interested high-school seniors may write 
to Louise Johnson, admissions counselor, at 
the temporary office of the north-side Chi- 
cago Teachers College, 4626 North Knox 
Avenue, Chicago 30. 
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College for Needy Students 


Counseling children from economically 
and culturally deprived homes for college 
must begin in junior high school or even 
earlier, according to a guidance news- 
letter published by Science Research As- 
sociates. By the junior or senior year of 
high school, bright but deprived young- 
sters may be b. yond salvage. 

Lack of money is still one of the main 
reasons for not attending college, the 
newsletter states. However, funds for 
student aid are six times greater than they 
were three years ago. Lack of motivation, 
which is hard to assess, also keeps bright 
but needy youngsters from attending col- 
lege. Students are not likely to want to go 


Interesting Work in Your Free Hours. 
If you have an office skill, why not capi- 
talize on it this summer? Work the hours 
you want, the days you want, in the city 
of your choice 


No Fee; a Paycheck Every Week. There 
is no fee of any kind because you are our 
employee. Interesting assignments with 


COMPTOHELP OFFICE 


Chicago © 7-134 Merchandise Mart * SU 7-9603 


if their parents did not attend college; 
if they are not encouraged by parents, 
friends, and teachers; if social pressure 
to attend college is slight; and if they 
have little personal need for achievement. 
The college admissions test poses an 
additional stumbling block. Educators 
seem to agree that some tests fail to meas- 
ure accurately the students’ potential. 
The newsletter describes two projects 
which indicate that early guidance brings 
talents of needy students to the surface. 
Few colleges ever mention practices to- 
ward admitting students from low-income 
or minority groups, so counselors will have 
to learn from experience about such prac- 
tices. In general, the expensive private 
universities offer the most financial aid. 


many of the finest firms in the country. 


Teachers, Students Needed. Temporary 
summer office positions are now being 
filled. Many openings for teachers and 
skilled students. 

Write for Free Brochure. Free Compto- 
Help brochure explains how you can turn 
your free time this summer into dollars. 


ComptoHelp’ 


TEMPORARY OFFICE HELP 
A Comptometer Corp. Activity 


90 Offices Coast to Coast + Executive Offices: 5600 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago 48, Ill. 





AUTO-TOURISTS! 
TAKE LAKE MICHIGAN 


SHORT CUT 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Muskegon, Mich. 





Morning, Afternoon, Night Sailings 

Save 240 miles of driving — 

Night sailings—gain a day—travel while you 
sleep. Enjoy Clipper hospitality—Spacious 
decks, beautiful lounges. Outside bedrooms 
with toilets, berths, children’s playroom, free 
movies, TV, dancing, fine food and refresh- 
ments at reasonable prices. Send for beautiful 
color brochure showing rates, schedules, etc. 


WISCONSIN & MICHIGAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Dept. ST-61, Milwaukee, Municipal Passenger Pier 
500 N. Harbor Drive — Tel. BRoadway 1-7905 
Muskegon, Mich., “The Mart", Tel. PArkway 2-3679 
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New Sports in College? 

The development of new sports which 
“appropriately reflect our growing knowl- 
edge and values” was suggested by a 
speaker at the annual convention of the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. He was Glenn 
Olds, president of Springfield ( Mass.) Col- 
lege. Dr. Olds said that college physical 
education programs should be relegated to 
a “rational and responsible place” in rela- 
tion to one’s other activities. 

Officers elected during the convention 
included two Illinois people. O. N. Hunter, 
supervisor for health, cette education, 
me and driver education in the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, was named vice-president-elect of the 
AAHPER Safety Division. A similar post 
in the Health Division wil! be filled by 
Wallace Ann Wesley, consultant in health 
and fitness for the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Former President Eisenhower was named 
recipient of the William G, Anderson 
Award, given annually by AAHPER, for 
his understanding and support of the goals 
of the profession 


SUMMER STUDY, CONFERENCES 


Work Conferences at Columbia 

Three special work conferences will be 
held at Teachers College, Colusabia Uni- 
versity, this summer. Teaching the one on 
Today’s Children in Kindergarten and First 
Grade will be Alma Williams David of the 
University of Miami; it is scheduled for 
July 3 to 14. Individualizing Reading In- 
struction will be led by Muriel Crosby, 
director of elementary education at Wil- 
mington, Del.; dates are July 17 to 28. The 
work conference on Creativity and Teach- 
ing, to be taught by Alice Miel of Teachers 
College, will be july 31 to Aug. 4. All 
may be taken with or without credit. For 
more details write to Dr. Miel at Box 508, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27. ? 


Advanced Placement in History 

Carnegie Institute of Technology will be 
host to the annual Advanced-Placement 
History Conference to be held June 22 to 
24. It is sponsored jointly by Carnegie 
Tech and the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. Approximately 350 high-school 
and college teachers will be given the op- 
portunity to discuss their subjects and learn 
about and further the objectives of the AP 
program. 

Problems of planning and teaching ad- 
vanced-placement courses in both Ameri- 
can and European history will be discussed 
at separate sessions. In addition, the par- 
ticipants will review the tests in these two 
courses given nationally to advanced-place- 
ment candidates each June. The advanced- 

lacement program enables above-average 
high-school students to earn college credits 
in certain studies. 

Delegates to the conference will be 
charged approximately $22 for room and 
board. Additional information is available 
from Edwin Fenton, Chairman, Advanced- 
Placement History Conference, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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SRA Guidance Institute 


One of a series of guidance institutes to 
be sponsored this summer by Science Re- 

search Associates will be at Rockton, at the 
Wagon Wheel Lodge. Participants will 
consider guidance in grades one to eight. 
The institute topics cover many areas, such 
as counseling techniques, parent-teacher 
conferences, organizing a guidance pro- 
gram, etc. While SRA guidance materials 
will be provided for class use, leaders will 
also introduce materials from other pub- 
lishers. 

Scheduled for Aug. 7 to 11, the Rockton 
conference will be led by Betty |. Bosdell, 
assistant professor of psychology at the 
University of North Dakota, who is a coun- 
selor trainer. To apply for participation, 
write to Virgil Henry at SRA, 259 East 
Erie Street, Chicago 11. The fee for the 
institute, not including room and meals, is 
$75. 


Program in Special Education 

An advanced workshop on Recent De- 
velopments in the Education of the Par- 
tially Seeing is among the offerings in 
special education at Illinois State Normal 
University this summer. It is limited to 
experienced teachers of the partially seeing 
and offers two semester hours of credit. 

A coordinated program of two courses 
for graduate students includes Problems of 
the Brain-Injured and Seminar in Speech 
Correction: Communicative Disorders; each 
offers two semester hours’ credit. For in- 
formation on these and other courses, or 
on scholarships available for the two spe- 
cial programs, write to Harold R. Phelps, 
Director, Division of Special Education, 
103C Fairchild Hall, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal. 


European Travel Study Plan 
Students, teachers, and professional peo- 
ple concerned with the life and culture of 
Europe may be interested in a travel study 
program sponsored this summer by Wayne 


State University, Detroit 2, Mich. The 
tour is to be directed by Dr. William 
Reitz, 371 Education Building. The Col- 
lege of Education and the graduate division 
of the university will grant up to six hours 
of credit in comparative education to qual- 
ified students. 

Besides providing for professional and 
cultural growth, there will be plenty of 
time to visit landmarks; attend operas and 
plays; shop; etc. The 70-day tour costs 
$940, economy class, or $1250, first class; 
an added feature—an Aegean and Adriatic 
cruise—costs about $260 more. 


Workshops at Western 


The Western Illinois University journal- 
ism department will host its first annual 
School Press Workshop June 12 to 23. It 
is a two-weeks credit course designed for 
advisers of all types of school publications 
—newspapers, yearbooks, etc. Lectures, lab- 
oratories, and demonstrations will explore 
problems about printed and mimeographed 
newspapers, offset or letterpress yearbooks, 
advising publications, and careers in jour- 
nalism. 

Several area advisers will serve on the 


staff along with Reef Waldrep, coordinator 
of publications, and Ray Vanderburg, as- 
sociate professor. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. W ee Registration fee 
is $16. Two hours of credit are offered on 
the upper-class or graduate level. 

A Youth Conservation Workshop will be 
held June 25 to 30 under the direction of 
Prof. Leslie Van Etten in the agriculture 
department. Instruction will be given in 
the fields of soil, water, minerals, forest, 
fish, and wildlife. Field trips will take stu- 
dents to a number of wildlife reserves, 
mines, and farms in the area. 





World Tensions and Education 


Elementary and secondary school prin- 
cipals from across the United States will 
meet in a joint workshop on the University 
of Wisconsin campus July 3 to 14. It is 
sponsored by the NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
of the National Education Association, and 
the U. of W. schools of education 

Frank Graham, former US senator 
»rescat United Nations representative, 
»e among prominent abn 7 national, 


and 
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Three R’s Packed ia = 
in Box Lunches 


Here’s an idea based on an article by Mary S. Arnold, 
Supervising Teacher, Metcalf School, Illinois State Normal University. 
From Illinois Education magazine. 


Children love to eat, and will 
learn many things in their enjoy- 
ment of preparing food for a pic- 
nic. For a number of years, with 
help of home economist and other 
teachers, food preparation has 
been used to step up interest in the 
three R’s and other subjects for 
3rd graders in our Metcalf School 
with kitchen and workrooms. 

it a schoo! has not kitchen or 
workrooms, much of same pro- 
cedure could be followed in homes 

or with junior or high facilities. 

Box lunches prepared by chil- 
dren as central activity involved 
class work in arithmetic, spelling, 


reading, writing. Art, music and 
hysical education helped as re- 
ated activities. Nutrition was 
learned by reading about “the 
4-basics” as well as preparing 
them. Choices grew from desire 
to have something hearty, crisp, 
toothsome, drinkable—and some- 
thing for a surprise. 
Pamphiets on food and encyclo- 
paedia were studied. Where do 
foods grow? How transported, 
preserved— what causes spoilage? 
Arithmetic was used in measur- 
ing. Spelling in describing meals. 
Writing and art in describing box 
lunch project. Also in designing 
the boxes and the invitations to 
special guests day of picnic. 
Bad weather, picnic is held in- 
doors. Music and physical educa- 
tion—the entertainment. 


Enjoy the 
refreshing taste and 
smooth satisfying chewing 


of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
it seems to ease the busy day's 
“‘pressure’’ with a quick little lift. 








fo build the dic-tion-a-ry habd... 


thores a WINSTON DICTIONARY for cucry grade level. . . 


Pixie Dictionary— 
for primary grades 
290 words each with a four-color illustration; each word used 
in a simple sentence. 


The Winston Dictionary for Schools— 
for grades 4-9 
46,000 entries, each defined clearly and directly; standard 
diacritical markings and sound treatment of derivatives. 


The Winston Dictionary for Schools— shorter Edition 


32,500 entries in easy-to-read type with verbal and pictorial 
illustrations to clarify meanings. 


The Senior Winston Dictionary— 
for high school 
100,000 “finding words” with standard diacritical markings, 
etymologies, synonyms, and antonyms. 


The John C. Winston Company 


a division of 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


5641 Northwest Highway Chicago 46, Illinois 


Illinois Representatives: 


Fred Lowry 
Box 460 
Mount Vernon, Ill. 


Austin Jones 
311 S. Summit 
Villa Park, tll. 


Eric E. Brown 
211 Webb Street 
Calumet City, Ill. 








New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 
f SHORT- CUT across Lake Erie 


Save 
Enioy Cool Com r? Serv 


180 Miles of ugt 


Faster 


j 1961 Season—July ist thru 
Sept. 4th 

sMEW s.s. AQUARAMA | 228 5 cece we! 

TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA Conpany. Dore Stesn teat | 

ey National Bidg., De- 

trol 


TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: ' 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— 
Detroit—Foot of | 


beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and 
drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised 

‘ children’s playroom. (Food, refreshment only ad- 
ditional cost). 


a ae te me na a a ne me ee 


W. Grand Blvd. 
Cleveland—Foot of 
W. Third 





MASON’S ORIENT HOLIDAY 


Small deluxe Orient tour, visiting Japan, 
Hongkong, Singapore, Bangkok and Hawaii, 
4% days. Depart June 26. Personally conducted 
by Mary Takahashi. For free brochure write: 


NC. 64 Old Orchard, Skokie. Ill. Phone ORchard 4-96( 


state leaders to participate in the confer- 
ence. 

The conference will study educational 
implications of international, national, and 
human tensions. The first week of the con- 
ference will be devoted to international 
problems. The group will turn to national 
and local problems during the second 
week. 

Other prominent speakers will be His 
Excellency U Thant, permanent mission of 
Burma to the United Nations; Leon Saul, 
»sychiatrist and author; Harrison Salis- 
sury of the New York Times; Ambassador 
Guenewardene from Ceylon; Everett R. 
Clinchy, president of the Council on World 
Tensions; and Prof. Abraham Kaplan, Stan- 
ford University Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences 

A prominent speaker not connected with 
professional education will deliver the 
major address each morning, and in the 
afternoon educators 
will raise questions 


sessions a 


vased on the morning 


presentations 


Alaska Festival of Music 
Five graduate credits can be earned dur- 
Alaska Festival of Music June 12 


offering two credits, con- 


ing the 
to 29. One course, 
sists of eight two-hour sessions involving 
historical and analytical stud; of all scores 
to be performed during the festival. One- 
credit will seminars in 
opera; four two-hour courses relate to Es- 


courses include 
kimo music 

Arrangements for attending the festival 
summer sessions can be made by contact- 
Short, Anchorage Community 
College, 1700 Hillcrest Drive, Pouch 14, 
Anchorage Descriptive brochures are 
available by writing to Alaska Festival of 


Music, Box 325 


ing Eugene 


Anchorage. 


UI Summer Features 

The third annual Institute on 
Planning for the Gifted is among special 
scheduled at the University of 
The program, to be 
held July 17 to 21, will include addresses, 
demonstrations, and informal discussions 
Major speakers will be Dr. Paul F Brand- 
wein and Dr. Esin Kaya, head of the meas- 
urement and evaluation section, Experi- 
mental Teaching Center, New York Uni- 
versity 

“Social Work in the Schools,” one of 
three social work institutes at the U. of I 
will be held June 25 to 30, led by John 
Nebo of the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and three faculty 
members of the UI school of social work- 
Florence Poole, Jane Wille, and W. Paul 
Simon 

To help Illinois teachers of driver educa- 
tion meet new state requirements, the U 
of I. will offer intensive workshop 
courses—Basic Driver Education and Ad. 
vanced Traffic Safety Education. Scholar- 
ships of $100 are available for the basic 
course, which offers three hours of credit. 
The advanced two hours’ 
credit. Both are two-week sessions. 

Information and registration blanks for 
these sessions are available from the Divi- 
sion of University Extension. 

An institute is planned for teachers, su- 
pervisors, and teacher trainers interested in 


Program 


sessions 


Illinois this summer 


two 


course is for 


Illinois Education 





improving elementary school mathematics 
The program will be conducted by Prof. 
David A. Page, director of the UI Arith- 
metic Project which is co-sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation. Stipends will 
be provided for 35 participants. Admission 
will be based on training, academic record, 
qualifications for admission to the Grad- 
uate College, etc. Two units of credit are 


offered . 


Special Institutes 

Among institutes for educators this sum- 
mer at The American University, Washing- 
ton 16, D. C., is one on the US in World 
Affairs beginning June 26. It offers six 
credit hours for six weeks; one week will 
be spent in New York, at the United Na- 
tions. A four-weeks session is also offered, 
for four credits. 

Human Relations and Intergroup Un- 
derstanding is the topic of a three-weeks 
institute, also beginning June 26. It is open 
to educators and community leaders. Three 
hours of credit, either graduate or under- 
graduate, are offered 

From June 19 to 23 the university will 
offer an Institute on Driver Education, for 
one undergraduate credit. Teachers, super- 
visors, and other school personnel are eli- 
gible. 

For more information on these institutes 
and application blanks, write to Dr. Sam- 
uel E. Burr, director of off-campus and 
in-service programs. Applications must be 
submitted ry June Be 


Reading Improvement Clinic 

The third annual Reading Improvement 
Clinic is being offered by the department 
of education of Eureka College from June 
12 to July 11. The clinic will be directed 
by Dr. Raymond R. Miller, professor of 
education, in conjunction with a special 
summer school for children in reading im- 
provement at Davenport Elementary 
School in Eureka 

The college course will carry four semes- 
ter hours of credit in methods in reading 
or three hours in student teaching. To be 
eligible, one must have 60 hours or more 
of college credit, including some work in 
psychology. The methods course will in- 
clude review of the principles of 
educational psychology, methodology, com- 
munication, phonics, and testing and some 
laboratory work. 

To enroll children, fill out blanks avail- 
able from Edmund Zehr, principal of Dav- 
enport School. The fee is $15. 


basic 


Summer Programs at NIU 

An eight-weeks Institute in Non-Western 
Civilizations, dealing with some of the 
world’s problem areas, will be offered June 
19 to Aug. 11 by Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity. The Asia Society has made funds 
available for scholarships. For more in- 
formation on the institute, write to J. Nor- 
man Parmer, its director. 

Other sessions announced recently by 
Northern are Journalism—Communications, 
June 19 to 30; Workshop in Audio-Visual 
Education: Educational Television, June 
19 to 30; Advanced Techniques of Coach- 
ing, June 19 to July 7; Teaching of French 
in the Elementary School, June 26 to 
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July 28; orientation meeting for librar- 
ians, July 6; Workshop for Cafeteria Man- 
agers and Personnel, July 17 to 21. 

Summer extension courses from Northern 
will be conducted in six cities—Waukegan, 
Joliet, Freeport, Aurora, Rockford, and 
Sterling. Forms and extension bulletins are 
available from Joseph E. Clettenberg, di- 
rector of the extension service at NIU, 
DeKalb. 

Northern will inaugurate a graduate- 
level program in psychology this summer. 
A clinical laboratory and psychology de- 
— headquarters has been estab- 
ished and 20 graduate courses have been 
added. 

Summer offerings for high-school stu- 
dents include two speech workshops, June 
13 to July 8 and July 16 to Aug. 8. Pur- 





pose is to introduce the student to oratory 
and debate, drama, speech and hearing 
therapy. For information write to the de- 
partment of speech. 

A National Science Foundation grant 
will support a summer science training pro- 
gram in chemistry for 30 “high-ability” 
high-school seniors. Designed to encour- 
age the development of scientific inter- 
ests, the program will also provide a testing 
ground for new ideas in improving science 
instruction. Participants must have had 
one year of chemistry and two of mathe- 
matics. Apply to Prof. Virginia Schelar, 
Summer Science Training Program, NIU, 
DeKalb. 

A Future Teachers of America Institute 
for High-School Students will be held June 
19 to 23. 





At last...an electronic learning 
| system fully compatible 
with sound teaching principles 





The American Seating Electronic 
Learning Center* represents the 
newest and best approach to the 
teaching of subjects that must be 
spoken and heard to be learned. It 
puts at the command of one 
teacher a system that has 19 dif- 
ferent lesson sources, to give 
students the benefit of individual, 
full-time instruction in foreign 
languages, speech therapy, 


remedial reading, public speaking, 
voice training—any subject that 
can'be taught electronically. No 
other system develops so fully the 
exciting possibilities of this 
remarkably effective new tech- 
nique—yet preserves so fully the 
correct teacher-student relation- 
ship. Isn’t this exactly the kind of 
system you'd like for your school? 
Write for further information. 


AMERICAN 
3 ee 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 





Assignment Problems 
SOLVED with 


ASSIGNMENT 
- NOTEBOOKS 
ST ot 


Ve” THICK 
FITS INSIDE COVER 


Bulky notebooks damage textbooks . . . get 
lost or misplaced. Assign-Aid notebook is 
“fastened” in front of book with rubberband 

. can't get lost. Large enough for regular 
and special assignments for 24 weeks. Has 
Student 


schedule of classes in back cover. 


needs one for each subject. 
10c each—-$8.95 per 100 
Open account to schools. 


Postpaid if order. 


Many schools include them in book rental fees. 


SCHOOL-AID COMPANY 


200 Chester Ave., Danville, Illinois 


remittance accompanies 





Greenville College 
Greenville, Illinois 


Summer Sessions: 
June 6 to July 19 
July 20 to August 17 


A regionally accredited undergradu- 
ate program in teacher education 
and general education. 

A church-related college in the quiet 
rural community of Greenville, Illinois, 
about fifty miles north and east of St. 
Louis. 


Groups served: 


1. Teachers seeking certification and/ 
or degrees. 


2. Recent high school graduates wish- 
ing to become oriented to college. 


3. Students accelerating their college 
programs. 


For further information write: 


DR. EDWIN L. LYLE 
Director of Summer School 
Greenville College 
Greenville, "linois 

















Introducing Books to Children 


Under the direction of Bill Martin, prin- 
cipal of Crow Island School, Winnetka, the 
University of Denver’s School of Librarian- 
ship will offer a workshop for teachers and 
librarians on Introducing Books to Children 
and Young People, July 31 to Aug. 11. 
Dr. Martin is an author of children’s books. 

The workshop is offered with or with- 
out credit (three quarter hours). Tuition 
will be $48. Interested persons should con- 
tact the co-director, Lucile Hatch, School 
of Librarianship, University of Denver, 
Denver 10, Colo. 


Training in Adult Education 


A number of graduate courses and insti- 
tutes are planned by the Bureau of Studies 
in Adult Education to provide advanced 
study opportunities for students of many 
educational or occupational backgrounds 
Among the courses to be offered by the bu- 
reau in the Indiana University summer ses- 
sion are: “The Adult Citizen,” “A Survey 
of Adult Education,” and “Processes and 
Procedures in Adult Education.” 

For further information concerning adult 
education courses and institutes, write to 
Director, Bureau of Studies in Adult Edu- 
cation, Box 277, Bloomington, Ind. 


Graduate Library Conference 


A distinguished list of librarians, sociolo- 
gists, educators, and speakers from other 
areas will be featured at the 26th Annual 
Graduate Library School Conference of the 
University of Chicago, to be held June 21 
tr 23. To be studied at the conference are 
some of the major problems encountered by 
librarianship as it moves toward fuller pro- 
fessional status. 

Full details concerning registration for 
the conference may be obtained by writing 
to Philip H. Ennis or Howard W. Winger, 
co-directors of the conference, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37. 


Annual Reading Conference 


“Building Each Complete Life through 
Reading Skills” will be the theme of the 
International Reading Conference to be 
held Aug. 7 to 11 at National College of 
Education in Evanston. Emmett A. Betts 
director of the Betts Reading Clinic, Haver- 
ford, Pe nd Carolyn M. Welch, super- 
visor of . -service teacher education at the 
clinic, will be in charge of the program 
W. Ray Rucker, dean of the college, will 
be coordinator for the conference. Par- 
ticipants will consider “every reading prob- 
lem from that of the bright boy ... to the 
youngster whose reading difficulties lie in 
the field of abnormal psychology.” 


Around South America 

A 24-day tour around South America 
will include Cuzco; crossing Lake Titicaca; 
the unbelievable new capital, Brasilia; and 
other major cities. There will be group de- 
partures on June 22 and Aug. 3. Free 
time will be allowed every Thursday. 

For folders write to American World 
Travel Service, 12773 Northeast Seventh 
Avenue, North Miami, Fla. All-inclusive 
tour price from Chicago is $949. 


AWARDS AND GRANTS 


Research in Educational Media 

The US Office of Education has an- 
nounced 23 grants at a total cost of ap- 
proximately $1 million for research in the 
uses of new educational media to improve 
instruction in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and institutions of higher 
education. 

Two Pittsburgh educational television 
stations have received approximately $126,- 
000 for an 18-months study of instruc- 
tional techniques for improving student 
understanding of principles illustrated in 
televised science demonstrations. Miami 
University, with a comparable grant, has 
begun a study to determine how well stu- 
dents can master courses given by closed- 
circuit television 

The Office of Education gave the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles $100,- 
000 for a 24-months study of the basic 
properties of automated teaching systems 
A one-year study at the University of Illi- 
nois will investigate the ap licability of 
motion pictures to educational testing. The 
grant was for $2864. 


Aerospace Training 

A series of graduate-level fellowships of - 
$1500 each in the areas of aerospace medi- 
cine, psychology, engineering, and admin- 
istration have been awarded by the Link 
Foundation to five institutions including 
the University of Illinois. Two additional 
$1500 fellowships to be administered by 
the Arnold Air Society will be awarded to 
outstanding Air Force ROTC seniors ex- 
pected to do graduate-level research in one 
of the aerospace fields. 

The U. of I. was also among schools pro- 
vided grants to foster research and devel- 
opment and management projects in aero- 
space education. 


NSTA Award to Shell 

Two programs for strengthening high- 
school mathematics and science courses 
won national recognition for their sponsor, 
Shell Companies Foundation, Inc. The 
1961 Business-Industry Award of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association was 
presented to the foundation during the 
Business-Industry Education luncheon in 
March. The award was given for Shell's 
Merit Fellowship Program, supporting sum- 
mer seminars for teachers, and the Merit 
Scholarship Program, for prospective sci- 
ence or math teachers. 


Awards for Community Service 


Parents’ Magazine has announced its 
seventh annual Youth Group Achievement 
Awards program, in which medals, plaques, 
certificates, and $1000 in cash are given to 
groups who are performing outstanding 
community service. The group must have 
a membership of at least 10, and members 
raust be from 10 years old through high- 
school age. The projects must have been 
conducted between June 1, 1960, and May 
31, 1961. Nominations are due June 1. 
Top winners in 1960 had such projects 
as volunteering for special training as baby 
sitters for handicapped children, sup- 
porting an adopted Korean orphan and 
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writing him letters, an anti-smoking cam- 
paign, etc. For nominating forms, write 
to Parents’ Magazine Youth Group Achieve- 
ment Awards, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York 17. Nominations are invited from the 
groups themselves, teachers, civic leaders, 
and other interested groups or individuals. 


Plan Science Research Films 

The National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion has received a grant of $149,700 from 
the National Cancer Institute for a research 
project aimed at discovering how to pro- 
picture films to communi- 
best the activities and methods of 
research scientists. The University of 
Oklahoma has been selected as the site of 
the project and will conduct the necessary 
15-minute 


duce motion 


cate 


research and produce the six 
films contemplated in the program 

After the successful completion of the 
research phase, film prints will be dis- 
tributed to junior high schools. An assump- 
tion underlying the entire project is that 
there is currently a need for improved 
between scientists 
school. 


communication today’s 
and tomorrow’s scientists now in 
It is expected that effective communication 
of who and what the scientists are and how 
they work will influence students toward 
choosing courses which will prepare them 
for careers in science researc f 


New Merit Scholarships 

A new experimental dimension has been 
added to the National Merit Scholarship 
Program. Special scholarships 
were awarded this spring to 85 students. 
They will cost the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation more than $400,000 for 
the period they are in force 

The new scholarships will be of four 
types: for students whose records suggest 
promise for exceptional creative perform- 
marked academic 
demonstrated 


four-year 


students of 
ability who also have 
determined effort to 
financ ial or similar disadvantages; for stu- 
dents who, while showing superior attain- 
ment and promise in one field, are not as 
distinguished in many fields as the typical 
National Merit Scholar: and for A. owe 


ance; tor 


overcome severe 


who enter college, with the ~ oe of 


their secondary schools, with less than 
four full years of secondary education 
The Merit Program's research studies 
and the studies of others have shown that 
among very superior students, like the 
Merit Finalists, scholastic achievement has 
little relationship to creative performance. 
National Merit studies in this area began 
in 1958. The findings led to efforts to 
devise an experimental method to obtain 
some indication of a student's creative 


performance and potential 


Honored for Physics Program 

Oak Park-River Forest High School is 
among 10 secondary schools in the country 
named by the American Association of 
Physics Teachers for excellence in their 
science and mathematics programs with 
special attention being given to physics 
teaching. Each of the schools will receive 
a certificate from the association and a 
donation of equipment from an instrument 
company. 


May, 196! 


DKG Award for Writing 

The Delta Kappa Gamma Society has 
announced its ninth Educator's Award of 
$1000, granted biennially for outstanding 
books in education written by women. 
Presentation of the award will be made at 
the DKG convention in Philadelphia in 
August, 1962. The award will be given for 
the book which deals best with basic is- 
sues and hasic aspects of education. It 
must be written by a woman in the United 
States or Canada and published between 
April 1, 1969, and April 1, 1962. 

Books being submitted must be in the 
hands of the judges not later than May 1, 
1962. Copies of the publications should be 
sent to each member of the judging panel 
For more information about the award 
write to the society at 416 West 12th 
Street, Austin 1, Tex 


, 


First Maehling Fellowships 

The first winners of Hilda Maehling 
Fellowships were announced at the begin- 
ning of Teaching Career Month in April. 
James Kanthak of California will receive 
$1250, and Thelma Overbeck of Indiana 
will have $2000, to carry out projects that 
will contribute to their professional growth 
and that of other teachers and school sys- 
tems. 

The fellowship program was established 
by the Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the National Education Association to 
honor the first executive secretary of the 
department now retired from active pro- 
fessional service. In June, 1959, the fellew- 
ship committee set a goal of $100,000 for 
the fellowship fund; $74,000 has been 
contributed by teachers, and nearly $150,- 
000 has been pledged 


Coordinates Engineering Awards 


4 service for that 
sponsor engineering scholarships but do 
not have scholarship administrative facil- 
ities has been announced by the Hertz 
Engineering Scholarship Foundation. The 
service is performed without charge; so if 
a company wishes to offer a $1000 scholar- 
ship, all of the money will be applied di- 
recetly to student aid 

The Hertz Foundation also grants schol- 
arships to deserving students directly from 
its own funds. Details of both of the foun- 
dation’s programs may be obtained from 
the Hertz Engineering Scholarship Foun- 
dation, 1314 Westwood Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


companies wish to 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


‘Approach to Parenthood’ 


Materials about preparation for mar- 
riage and cmeuhnes are offered to high- 
school teachers of health and home eco- 
nomics. “Approach to Parenthood,” a small 
oamphlet, gives tips on preparing for the 
baby’s arrival; it is available in classroom 
quantities. The accompanying instructor's 
guide covers the study of teen-age mar- 
riages and preparation for parenthood. To 
request these materials, write to Mothers’ 
Aid of the Chicago Lying-In Hospital, Uni- 


versity of Chicago, 5841 Maryland Avenue, | 


Chicago 37. 





SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


June 12-August 5 


NORTH CENTRAL 
COLLEGE 
Naperville, Ilinois 


FULLY ACCREDITED — 
Special Summer 
Sessions For 


Teacher Certification 


Choice of: 


2 Four Week Sessions 
1 Eight Week Sesson or Combina- 
tion 


For Full information: 


ADMISSIONS OFFICE 
NORTH CENTRAL COLLEGE 
Naperville, Illinois 
or 
Phone ELmwood 5-5500 
Ext. 40 











NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


we 


RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America's 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


{?’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve- 
ment program. 
t1’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: “‘Pupils love working with them” 
~ «+ “best of its ee . “more convenient” . . . 
“so quiet”... ** i and adaptable”. . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%." 
with monuocl, corry cose, $39.95 
5 to 9 units, ea. $35.95 « 10 or more, ea. $33.95 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. (£15 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago & 
racrory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


4i1 





Liberal arts and science 
courses are offered on Whea- 
ton Campus, Black Hills Sci- 
ence Station, &.D., and 
Honey Rock, Wisconsin. Air- 
conditioned library and sci- 
ence hall; wel! equipped labo- 
ratories. Special work in 
teacher training, Graduate 
School of Theology, and Con- 


. JUNE 13 TO 
stitute of Missions. AUGUST 18 


ATTEND 2, 4, 6, 8 OR 10 WEEKS 


You'll enjoy the friendly, Christian atmcephere on 
all three of Wheaton's summer campuses. 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 51-1E 


WHEATON: COLLEGE - Wheaton, Iflinois 


CHOOSE FROM 
108 OFFERINGS 


taught by 
Regular Faculty 
SESSIONS 





VISIT THE 


THRILLING 


WISCONSIN'S 
UNDERGROUND WONDER 
OPEN DAILY U.S. Highways 18-151 


area Miles West of Madison 











STUDY IN 
NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


Undergraduate and 
Graduate Credit 


Workshops in Art, Outdoor Education, 
Conservation, Forensics 


WRITE: Harry F. Bangsberg 
Board of Regents of State Colleges 
Madison 2, Wis. 
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PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE 
This summer have a professional library 
consultant visit, evaluate, and pilot a library 
program to meet the curriculum needs of 
your school. 
® 20 Years Teaching Experience as class- 
room teacher, principal, vuniversity in- 
structor, librarian 
® Degrees: B.S., M.S. in Education, M.A. in 
Library Science 
® Articles in professional literature 
Write: Lloyd Combs Bingham 
958 West William 
Decatur, Ilinois 











| Report on Book Collections 


A national state-by-state survey to locate 
and identify centers which maintain col- 
lections of new trade books is being under- 
taken by the Publishers’ Library Promotion 
Group. Its purpose is to encourage wider 
use of such collections by those who must 
choose trade books for schools. 

The survey was planned to help alleviate 
one of the problems arising from the wider 
use of trade books in schools—book samp- 
ling. Many schools, familiar with methods 
of textbook purchasing, request examina- 
tion copies of trade titles. Trade book pub- 
lishers find it difficult to fill such requests 
because their books are printed in much 
smaller quantities. However, an unknown 
collection of new books which could be 
usec for examination may be only a few 
miles away from the schools trying to select 
new books 

The survey will indicate size of the 
collection and types of books included 
Reports will be pees individually on 
each state and distributed to the library 
and education press. 


Study Materials for Economics 

Specially designed supplementary class- 
room materials for economic education 
are available through the formation of a 
new publishing company. Curriculum Re- 
sources, Inc., will assist teachers who want 
to develop a more thorough student under- 
standing of the concepts that underlie the 
American economic system by offering 
pamphlet materials for use in grades one 
through 12. They cover specific aspects 
of economics. Future pamphlets will pro- 
vide for courses at various grade levels 

Members of the advisory board respon- 
sible for the pamphlets include three Illi- 
nois people—William C. Bradford, assistant 
dean of faculties at Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Marion Daugherty, consulting econ- 
omist, Illinois Council of Economic Educa- 
tion; and Lewis E. Wagner, professor of 
economics, University of Illinois. 

Full information on available materials 
can be obtained by writing to Curriculum 
Resources, Inc., 4340 Cedarwood Road, 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


‘Consumers Want to Know’ 


Teaching materials offered by Consum- 
ers Union include a new film, “Consumers 
Want to Know,” and the popular Consum- 
er Reports at a special iadent rate. The 
monthly magazine is available for class- 
room use at 10 cents a copy, for a mini- 
mum order of 15 copies of any issue; a 
teacher's copy is provided free. The order 
may be for only one month or for all 
months during the school year. For the 
special rate, write to Education Service 
Bureau, Consumers Union, Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. 

The 30-minute film shows Consumers 
Union at work—testing and rating products 
in its laboratories, road-testing automobiles, 
etc., and representing consumers at Wash- 
ington hearings. A color print can be 
rented for $7.50 a day or $15 a week or 
purchased for $125; a black and white 
print costs $60. Write to Consumers Union 
Film Library, 267 West 25th Street, New 
York 1. ; 


AND SO FORTH... 
Send Funds into Space? 


The billions now being spent annually 
by the United States to put a man into 
space should go instead to aid education, 
said James R. Killian, former scientific ad- 
viser to President Eisenhower, at the dedi- 
cation of a new laboratory at California 
Institute of Technology. He said the Amer- 
ican people “must face up to the tough 
decision as to whether we can justify bil- 
lions of dollars for man in space when our 
education system is so catogeaell sup- 
ported. The image of America may be 
shaped by the quality of its inner life more 
than by its exploits in space.” 


Prizes for Exam Questions 

Youth Education Systems, Inc., pub- 
lisher of YES Books, will award $25 for 
the best set of final examination questions 
for junior and senior high-school students 
in each of the following categories: Eng- 
lish, foreign languages (including Latin), 
social studies, mathematics, 
Each entry must be a test 
been administered in a 


history and 
and 
that has actually 
sublic or private school system, and must 
»e accompanied by a complete set of the 
examination was 


science 


answers by ‘which the 
graded 

Entry blanks and full details of the con- 
test will be sent by Testing Center, Youth 
Education Systems, 6 Railroad Way, 
Larchmont, N. Y., upon receipt of a 
stamped, addressed envelope. The contest 


closes July 15 


Gift to Monticello 


The largest single gift in Monticello 
College history, more than half a million 
dollars, has given to construct a 
Physical Education Center at the Alton 
campus. The donors are Mrs. Spencer T. 
Olin, an alumna of Monticello and chair- 
man of the board of trustees, and Mr. Olin, 
a director of the Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, who heads the Monticello 
Board of Trustees Development Council 

The new center, which should be started 
by this fall, will be the first major academic 
building added to the Monticello campus 
since 1926. In announcing the building 
gift, Duncan Wimpress, Monticello presi- 
dent, also revealed plans for the develop- 
ment of a Master Campus Plan proposing 
three new buildings. Monticello is a two- 
year women’s college. 


Higher Education and the State 


National expectations for growth and 
development are rooted in higher educa- 
tion, said University of Illinois Pres. David 
D. Henry at a session of the Third Agri- 
cultural Industries Forum 

“We must keep the college doors open, 
but we must also keep the ideas flowing— 
flowing through the streams of economic 
development into the life of the people 

" said the president. 

National defense and international se- 
curity, economic growth, public health, 
cultural and social progress are all related 
to knowledge, intellectual discovery, lead- 
ership, professional service, and public in- 
telligence. These, in turn, are directly de- 


been 
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pendent upon the health, strength, and 
productivity of the colleges and universities 
of the nation.” 

Public attention, while focusing on the 
need for campus buildings, has failed to 
give enough weight to “the equally im- 
portant or greater need for strengthening 
the operations of the universities.” 


Addition to Oldest Dorm 


The oldest dormitory on a campus of an 
Illinois institution of higher learning is 
going to have an addition that will cost 
almost six times its original price. Con- 
struction of a $600,000 addition to Pem- 
berton Hall, women’s dormitory finished 
in 1909 at Eastern Illinois University, is 
scheduled to start late this spring, with 
final completion expected by the fall of 
1962. 

The original building was put up at an 
expense to the state of $103,000. The 
first state dormitory housed 100 students 
and also had the school’s first gymnasium 
attached. The addition, to house IL11 
women, will be paid for by the selling 
of revenue bonds. 


New ICPT Headquarters 


The Illinois Congress of 
Teachers is planning a new headquarters 
building in Springfield. The headquarters is 
now housed in a rented building, where 
space is very limited. 

The building slogan is “Quarters for 
Headquarters.” The project will cost some 
$210,000 and is being financed completely 
through voluntary contributions. Send do- 
nations to the ICPT at 311 East Capitol 
Avenue, Springfield. 


Parents and 


Help for Epilepsy Victims 

Because epilepsy affects a million chil- 
dren in our country, the National Epilepsy 
League feels that teachers should know 
about its program. A service which was 
recently initiated is the filling of medical 
prescriptions for members of the league at 
cost. Only prescriptions authorized by the 
member's own physician will be filled. For 
more information, write to the league at 
208 North Wells Street, Chicago 6. 








THIRD EUROPEAN SEMINAR 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 
Summer, 1962 


One month at 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
16 days in SCANDINAVIA 
10 days in SCOTLAND 


8 semester hours credit 
Limited to 50 students 


$1459 New York to New York 
Some Places Open 
Brochures available from 
CHARLES E. HOWELL 
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Cash for Oldest Gym Bloomers 

The ancient girl’s gym suit in someone's 
attic may be worth $100 cash. That's the 
first prize offered by E. R. Moore Co. to 
physical education teachers in the quest for 
costumes for the museum of old gym suits, 
which the company is developing. Officials 
of the company say the first costumes de- 
signed specifically for this purpose date 
back only to about 1880, The oldest gym 
suit in the company’s possession is a volu- 
minous model, circa 1910. The “archives” 
are enriched also by a 1915 costume that 
weighs 10 pounds and has six yards of 
material in the bloomers alone. 

All physical education teachers who send 
in a gym suit that antedates 1910 are 
offered in exchange two pairs of E. R. 
Moore’s latest-style tailored Bermuda or 
Jamaica shorts. The teacher submitting the 
oldest will receive in addition a $100 cash 
award, Send your entry to the firm at 932 
West Dakin Street, Chicago 13. 


Study of Book Buying 

Families headed by adults between the 
ages of 35 and 54 are better book buyers 
than those in other age groups, according 
to a study of buying patterns recently 
completed by the Chicago Tribune research 
staff. Personal interviews were conducted 
with heads of 2956 metropolitan Chicago 
households to determine what kind of 
persons purchased books and 38 other 
consumer items. Results of these interviews 
are ways that buyers and non- 
myers differ in terms of their age, income, 
occupation, education, and other factors. 

Households headed by adults in the 35 
to 54 age bracket (49.5 percent of the 
total market) accounted for 55.5 percent 
of book-buying households, while those in 
the under-35 bracket bought 24.6 percent 
and those in the 55-and-over group ac- 
counted for 19.9 percent. 

The Tribune study also indicated that 
families headed by persons who have at- 
tended college are about twice as likely 
to be book customers as those whose edu- 
cation stopped at high school or elementary 
school. Households headed by college- 
educated persons (who make up 23.2 per- 
cent of the metropolitan Chicago market ) 
accounted for 41.8 percent of book pur- 
chasing. 

When purchase patterns were analyzed 
from the standpoint of occupation of house- 
hold heads, the Tribune study showed 34.9 
percent of book buying was done by 
professional, management, and skilled 
white collar groups—18.8 percent of the 
total market. 


Placement in Teacher Education 


The National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards of 
the National Education Association is 
seeking to determine the extent of possible 
interest in a placement-information type 
of service concerning openings in teacher- 
education institutions and available per- 
sonnel. The proposal is to announce these 
opportunities in the Journal of Teacher 
Siocatien To learn more about the serv- 
ice, write to the journal at 1201 16th 
Street NW, Washington 6, D.C., enclosing 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 





Youll Enjoy Your 
SUMMER of STUDY 


NORTHERN ARIZONA 


Cool weather at the brisk 7,000-foot 
elevation of Flagstoff, Arizona. The forest 
covered highlands surrounding the com 
munity and campus, with lokes and 
streoms, provide ideal recreational facili- 
Picturesque 
pov ks, monuments, ancient ruins, canyons, 
mountains, and vast forests—all close by. 


Two 5-Week 


SUMMER TERMS 
June 12-July 14 
July 17-August 18 
2-Week Workshops Throughout Summer 


ties. Indian reservations, 


Nationally known specialists in elementary 
and secondary education provide a sum- 
mer teaching faculty few institutions can 
duplicate. 
No Out-of-State Fees in Summer 
Degrees: B.A., B.S., M.A., MS., Ed.S. 
For catalog, write Registrar 


Arizona State College 


Flagstaff, Arizona 
1%-hour drive from Grand Canyon 














- «+ nowhere in the 


WORLD 


Will You Find More 
"Out of This World” 
Vacation Attractions 


Miles of ocean, beach and 
Boordwolk . . . shops, 
omusements, oceon 

piers . indoor-outdoor 

pool: golf, fishing - 

all sports vast voriety 
of hotels ond motels 


( 72 Pages ) 
Tells All 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 
— ee ee ee ee 7 
ROOM T-2, CONVENTION HALL, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NJ 


Nome —___ 


| Address 


| 

- | 
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Teachers—Register with Us for 
Placement in Illinois. 


EMPLOYMENT SYSTEM 


260 East Wood Street, Decatur, Ill. 
Phone 429-434! 

















program: publicity, advertising, 
HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


handsome books. Speedy, efficient 
service. Send for FREE manuscript 
Missoula, Montana 
Member N.A.T.A 


report & copy of Publish Your 
Western States, Alaska, Hawaii, Foreign 


HOW TO PUBLISH 
¢ 
Join our successful authors in a 
YOUR complete and reliable publishing 
BOOK CARLTON PRESS Dept. Ti0E 

84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

GRADES, HIGH SCHOOL, COLLEGE 

Free Life Membership. Register Now! 
46 Years’ Placement Service 











WANTED: GOOD TEACHERS 


For positions in 14 Western States including 


Calif., Alaska, Gawaii. For particulars write 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
Member-NATA. Mention this Magazine 





FOR THE BETTER POSITIONS 
IN ILLINOIS 


contact 


Illiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 


EUROPE 


A lew-cost unregimented tour with the fun of pe-- 
sonal discovery. A unique route—up to 70 days & 
24 countries on & off the beaten path. Russia, Spain, 
North Africa optional. Unless you're set on the con- 
ventional tour, write: 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box $ Pasadena, California 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 S. Fourth St. Clinton, lowa 














DR. SHARTON'S PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
TRANSATLANTIC UNIVERSITY TOURS 


For Members of the Teaching Profession 
(Non-Profit Arrangement 
Europe—11 Cow $987 
All Expense—aAll inclusive {ali meals) 
Cupertwe June 29—Six Weeks 
Excellent air-conditioned luxury boats 

Dr. A. K. Staliman, 
ces Wis. 


Apply to: 
519 Glenwood sg 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
ARIZONA 


PHOENIX, C 
nS lel te io 








Films 


A University Is a Teacher. 30 minutes, 
black and white; free loan. Showing the 
importance of the teacher in society, the 
film pictures eight professors teaching 
courses, counseling si lleute, and doing re- 
search. They were chosen by seniors to 
receive awards for teaching excellence. 
Film Department, Department of Cinema, 
University of Southern California, Univer- 
sity Park, Los Angeles 7. 

Eddie, Inc. 30 minutes, color; free loan. 
Eddie, 11 years old, and two friends learn 
important lessons about the American busi- 
ness system when they form a corporation 
to sell lemonade. Produced by the Maytag 
Co. and filmed by Columbia Pictures, 
prints are being distributed by Association 
Films, Inc., 561 Hillgrove Avenue, La- 
Grange. 

Fire Science. 15 minutes; color ($165) 
or black and white ($90). An introduction 
to the chemistry of combustion, this sci- 
ence and social studies film for middle 
grades and junior high visualizes the molec- 
ular action of a burning fuel. Experiments 
explain concepts of fuel, oxidation, spon- 
taneous combustion, etc. It also features 
the uses of fire in historical times and to- 
day. Churchill-Wexler Instructional Films, 
801 North Seward Street, Los Angeles 38, 
Calif. 

Alaska and Its Natural Resources. 26 
minutes, color; free loan. Agriculture, in- 
dustries, and many resources are shown, 
as well as modern developments and the 
many opportunities which attract people 
to Alaska. A sequence about the historical 
development is also included. Graphic 
Services, Bureau of Mines, US Department 


Meeting: 7:30 p.m., March 24, IEA 
headquarters, Springfield. 

Present: Pres. Audra May Pence; direc- 
tors Florence Cook, Theodore Abell, Wil- 
liam Watters, Virgil Helms, Murvil Barnes; 
Pres.-Elect Harold G. Leffler; IEA staff 
members Irving F. Pearson and Wilfred J. 
Goreham. 

Business: The board approved minutes 
of its January meeting; received reports 
from President Pence and Governing Com- 
mittee Chairmen Abell and Barnes; and re- 
ceived membership, finance, field service, 
and insurance reports. The Mar. 20 mem- 
bership report showed an increase of 2549 
over 1959-60; 21,705 IEA active members 
are covered by the group life insurance, 
with 14 claims having ess paid since 
Dec. 1. 

The board received a report of member- 
ship promotion plans for the coming year. 
One NEA representative will be in the 
state during the week of Aug. 28-31 and 
two during the week of Sept. 18-22. 


of the Interior, 4800 Forbes Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 

The Magic of Sulphur. 27 minutes, color; 
free loan. Shows the uses of this versatile 
material, from its beginning as a mysteri- 
ous powder for scaring off evil spirits. 
Sulphur is shown in industry and being 
mined, processed, and exported. Bureau of 
Mines (address above). 


Catalogs 


The National Tape Repository consists 
of 6500 master tapes, which are copied 
for educators and librarians for a small 
service charge. They cover subjects for 
use from kindergarten through adult edu- 
cation classes. The National Tape Record- 
ing Catalog consists of three volumes—1957 
(76 pages, $1), 1958 (28 pages, 50 cents), 
and 1960 (52 pages, 50 cents). The proj- 
ect is sponsored by the NEA Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
and Kent State University. Catalogs are 
available from the Publications Division, 
National Education Associaition, 1201 16th 
Street NW, Washington 6, D.C. 

Pocket Guide to Free Films describes 
titles made available by commercial, indus- 
trial, and financial firms through Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc., 3 East 54th 
Street, New York 22, or a branch film 
library at 216 East Superior, Chicago 11 
The free catalog is revised twice a year. 

Films for Foreign Language Instruction 
is a listing of 125 films available for rental 
from the Indiana University Audio-Visual 
Center for junior high through college. 
Write to the Circulation Department at 
the center, Bloomington, Ind. 


BRIERSS > 


The board received a report on costs of 
constructing and operating housing for the 
elderly. Architect Ralph Morrisett pre- 
sented tentative plans for housing retired 
teachers. 

The board approved assistance to the 
Illinois Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development by the IEA ad- 
ministrative relations associate. It received 
a letter from George Propeck approving re- 
visions of, additions to, and publication of 
his “History of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation,” with contributing authorship by 
Mr. Pearson. 

The board approved the holding of the 
1961 Annual Meeting in the Sherman Ho- 
tel, Chicago. The hotel agreed to flat rates 
of $8 for a single, $10 for a double, and 
$12 for a twin-bedded room. It approved 
arrangements for an IEA board meeting 
with representatives of the divisions in the 
Chicago metropolitan area in the Sherman 
Hotel at 7:30 p.m., Friday, Mar. 31, and 
with the Chicago Division officers and 
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board of directors in the same hotel at 
9:30 a.m., Saturday, April 1. 

The board appointed Harold Land- 
wehrmier, executive secretary of the State 
Teacher Certification Board, to succeed the 
late Aaron Brien as a member of the IIli- 
nois Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. Action on —e 
other vacancies was deferred. The boarc 
received a report from the committee ap- 
pointed to consider the relation of TEPS to 
other committees and commissions. 

Miss Pence appointed the following to 
serve on the committee which is to study 
the county institute question, particularly 
as related to division annual meetings: 
Harold Leffler, R. B. Mades, Chester Moss, 
and Carl Etherton. Murvil Barnes is chair- 
man of the committee. 

The board approved renewal of a con- 
tract with Kable Printing Co. for printing 
Inurnois EpucaTicn, approved a tentative 


list of NEA state delegates, and agreed that 
available extra state delegate assignments 
should be distributed among the Sivisions 
on the basis of their NEA memberships. 
The board approved the setting of an ex- 
er allowance for such delegates at the 
ighest figure possible within the budget 
appropriation for this purpose. 

The board approved financial support to 
S. E. Hutchison of Greenfield in is ten- 
ure case, which is now in the appellate 
court. It approved purchase of property 
adjoining the IEA parking lot, east of the 
headquarters building, if a satisfactory 
transaction can be negotiated. 

The board approved employment of Mrs. 
Dorothy Becker and Mrs. Phyllis Hutchison 
as secretaries in the public relations de ~part- 
ment. 

The meeting adjourned at 1:15 a.m. 

Wicrrep J. Gonenam 
Secretary 





These are announcements by the manufacturers 
of new products which we believe will be of in- 
terest to educators. Thia listing should not be 
construed as a recommendation by the editor. 
If unable to find these products in your locality, 
write te ILLINOIs EDUCATION and your request 
for further information will be forwarded to 
the manufacturer. 


Class-dex is a complete teacher's class 
book which provides space for six classes 
of 40 students for 45 weeks. It may be col- 
lated and bound to meet specific school 
needs when ordered in quantities of 100 or 
more. Class-dex has space for daily grade 
and attendance; student’s name, address, 
and telephone number; special Post-dex 
seating plan; such items as last year's 
health office information, textbook 
homeroom numbers, guidance 


grade, 
numbers, 
test scores, etc 

Developmental Reading Skill File in- 
cludes all materials necessary to operate a 
successful developmental reading program 
in a school. It is designed for easy admin- 
istration by the classroom teacher and obvi- 
ates the need for additional personnel. It 
covers grade levels six to 13, with materials 
drawn from textbooks used in schools 
throughout the nation. It is easily inte- 
grated into existing curricula. 

Wilson Movie-Mover RP enables you to 
utilize motion pictures without darkening 
the classroom. Its all-purpose table can be 
rolled from one classroom to another. An 
'8 in. x 24 in. lenticular unbreakable 
screen gives sharp, brilliant pictures and 
maximum viewing angle—even under nor- 
mal room lighting and with windows open. 
The table has convenient shelves and self- 
storing screen box. It may be used with 
your present projector plus a wide-angle 
lens. School price for table plus screen is 
$139.50. 

Columbia SignMaker is a series of letter 
templates ard instant-drying inkstones co- 
ordinated in a portable desk-case unit. 
With it schools are making highly profes- 
sional signs, banners, posters, and other 
visual aids quickly, easily, and inexpen- 
sively. The SignMaker offers a range of 
letters from less than % in. high to 18 in. 
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tall. It automatically “squares up” your let- 
tering. It has a ready supply of up to 18 
colors and moistening jars, plus a special 
formula “immediate-dry” paint which 
makes it easy to work a great many colors 
as you go. Requires practically no upkeep, 
and signs cost no more than the paper or 
card they are lettered on. 

A Friction-Free Tape Reel which winds 
tape smoothly and tightly has long been 
desired by the recording industry. A finely 
embossed design on the inner surface of 
both reel flanges reduces reel-to-tape fric- 
tion by 98 percent on a solid flange reel; 
additional reduction is attained on 
with flange ports. The especially designed 
embossing eliminates “flat spots” and por- 
tions of loose winding which result in dis- 
tortion 

Rol-Ruler is a 
angle, and T-square 
of vertical and horizontal 


reels 


combination ruler, tri- 
It simplifies drawing 
lines in auto- 


se, 


~Photo by Rol-Ruler Co. 


measured distance Ss, and several 
sizes of angles, arcs, and circles up to a 
diameter of 22 in. The built-in rollers allow 
smooth, easy movement up or down. A 
spiral index window indicates distances be- 
tween lines—as close as 1/16 in. Vertical 
lines are made by placing a pencil in one 
of the holes—which are spaced % in. apart 
the length of the 12 in. ruler—and rolling 
the ruler up and down. Rol-Ruler, made 
of plastic with a metal roller, costs $3.95. | 
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SALARIED 
VACATION JOBS 
FOR MEN 


Interesting fill-in jobs as watchmen while our . 
men are on vacation. Training, supervision, ar 

form provided. Variety of watchmen assignments 

you into well-known companies in Chicago 
suburbs; where you can broaden your knowledge o 
business and industry operations. Choice of day or 
night shifts usually available. Full summer income or 
leave time to enjoy Chicago vacation attractions 
Minimum age-—30. Salary up to $81.20 per week 


Apply in person or write for brochure 
PERSONNEL MANAGER 


THE KANE SERVICE 


510 N. Dearborn SF. Chicego 10, Iilinois 














TEACHERS salts 
FOR DEAL 
CALIFORNIA CONDITIONS 


KEMP AGENCY has | wonperrut 
specialized in placing CLIMATE 
qualified teachers for . 
fifty-two years. 
Individual attention. a 
No registration fee. ISTRATORS 
Write NOW fo: FREE information 
KEMP AGENCY 
Since 1909 
Dept. L, 68) Market Street. San Francisco 5, Calif 

















The Easiern 
Teachers’ Agency 


288 SUNRISE HIGHWAY 
Rockville Centre, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Excellent 


Teaching 


Elementary, Secondary 


and Administrative posi- 


tions. Top Salaries. Eastern States 
New York State and especially on 


LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A 20th Year 
Write for Registration Form 








ALBERT 


TEACHERS' AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 
Albert Family have offered person- 
alized efficient reliable service to 
educators at all levels from kinder- 

arten through university on a 


Nation-Wide is. 
37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO sz) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 








PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Primory @ Kindergorten @ Nursery School 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks—é weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 


Write For Summer Bulletin 
207 Se. Wabosh Ave. Chicago 4, Il. 











T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Lumber for Schools 


Lock Drawer No. 336 Paris, Mlinois 
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Here is an easy way to order informational 
material offered by advertisers in the May issue. 
You will find teaching aids, travel literature, 
or other descriptive booklets to serve as a help 
in your school or personal buying. Your requests 
are forwarded promptly to the companies in- 
volved. For fastest service, write directly to the 
advertisers at addresses shown in their ads. 


161. Vacations folders with maps, color- 
ful pictures and prices of a variety of inde- 
endent or escorted tours by Greyhound 
Pos to all of America’s scenic and historic 
vacation areas. (Greyhound Highway 
Tours) 

162. New posture posters provide com- 
letely different approach to teaching the 
Loken of healthful posture. Set of 
four in full color, plus Good Posture 
Award Badge. poe a to boys and girls, 
kindergarten through high school. (Ameri- 
can Seating Co.) 

163. Information on practical, low-cost 
teaching machines; a Tenaitiee list of 
classroom-tested, programed courses now 
in use; and other material. (Teaching Ma- 
terials Corporation, a division of Grolier, 
Inc.) — 

165. Across Lake Michigan by S. S. Mil- 
waukee Clipper is a full-color brochure 
which shows rates, schedules, and details 
of ship’s accommodations and describes 
trip across Lake Michigan, with your car 
aboard, between Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Muskegon, Mich. The six-hour cruise 
eliminates 240 miles of congested driving. 
(Wisconsin and Michigan Steamship Co.) 

159. Teaching in California brochure 
discusses conditions, credentials, salaries, 
climate, tenure, placement. (Kemp Agency) 

167. Brochure describes attractions 
aboard the S. S. Aquarama; gives rates and 
sailing schedules. Auto-tourist short-cut 
between Detroit and Cleveland eliminates 
180 miles of driving through congested 


traffic around west end of Lake Erie. Sail- 
ing season, July 1 through Sept. 4. (Michi- 
gan-Ohio Navigation Co.) 

168. Mason’s 1961 Orient Holiday is a 
colorful brochure, well illustrated, with 
complete itinerary of a 45-day trip to the 
Orient. (Harvey R. Mason Travel Co., Inc.) 

169. Brochure answers questions about 
temporary summer employment oor 
ties in several cities: how you will be paid, 
what is expected of you, etc. You can work 
as many hours or days as you wish, doing 
the type of office work which you prefer. 
(ComptoHelp Temporary Office Help) 

170. Information for Men regarding 
summer vacation jobs as plant watchmen 
in Chicago and suburbs. Includes de- 
scriptive brochure. (The Kane Co.) 

173. Catalog of general information 
about the educational program and regula- 
tions of the college. Special bulletins con- 
cerning summer sessions available upon re- 
quest. (Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers Col- 
lege) 
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174. Packet contains lists of hotels, mo- 
tels, and guest houses; calendar of 1961 
summer events; and train, plane, and bus 
schedules into Atlantic City. (City of At- 
lantic City) 

34. For Better, Faster Reading, a four- 
page brochure, describes and _ illustrates 
the Rateometer, a motor-driven device for 
improving reading rate and comprehen- 
sion; the Eye-Span Trainer, a simple hand- 
operated card shutter for improving read- 
ing skill; and the Flash-Tachment, for con- 
verting a 2 in. x 2 in. slide or filmstrip 
projector into a tachistoscope. (Audio-Vis- 
ual Resea ch) 

44. Brochure on different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer, 1961. (Eu- 
rope Summer Tours) 

58. Catalog of 33 authentic reproduc- 
tions of historical American documents. 
Scientifically aged on parchment paper. 
(Ameritage Co.) 

69. Information on Dr. Sharton’s Trans- 
atlantic University Tours’ 1l-country Eu- 
ropean tour for 1961. (Dr. Alfreda Stall- 
man) 

137. Summer School Bulletin shows 
special emphasis on teaching training. 
Course includes field work at Black Hills 
Science Station in South Dakota; camp 
training program at Long Lake in Eagle 
River area, Wisconsin; as well as the home 
campus of Wheaton College. 

153. Leaflet shows in full color one of 
Wisconsin's newest attractions for personal 
or school trips. (Cave of the Mounds) 


Calendar 


May 

13—Chicago Area Reading 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

17—IEA Chicago Division; Board of Edu- 
cation, 228 North LaSalle, Chicago 

19 and 20—Illinois Junior Academy of Sci- 
ence; University of Illinois. 

21 to 24—National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; Kansas City, Mo. 


Association; 


JUNE 
14 to 18—American Driver Education As- 
sociation, NEA; Miami Beach, Fla. 
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15 to 17—National Conference on Campus 
Safety; Southern Illinois University. 

18 to 22—National Association of Student 
Councils; Oklahoma City. 

20 to 23—National Conference on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
(NEA); Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pa. 

25 to 30—National Education Association 
and departments; Atlantic City, N. J. 

JuLy 

2 to 14—Classroom 
Conference; Glassboro 
Glassboro, N.] 

9 to 15—American Library Association and 
American Association of School Librar- 
ians; Cleveland, Ohio. 

31 to Aug. 2—Delta Kappa Gamma, north- 
east region; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 

AuGuSsST 

1 to 7—World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession; New 
Delhi, India. 

7 to 11—International Reading Conference; 
National College of Education, Evans- 
ton. 

14 to 17—IEA School of Instruction; ITli- 
nois State Normal University. 

16 to 18—IIlinois Vocational Homemaking 
Teachers Association; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis. 

21 to 23—National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA; Toronto, Canada. 

SEPTEMBER 

29 to Oct 


National 
College, 


Teachers 
State 


4—Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, NEA; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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For Teachers 


Professional Salaries for Professional Teachers. 
Committee on Educational Finance, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street NW, 
Washington 6, D.C.: 1961. Paperbound. Illus- 
trated. 24 pages. Price, 10 for $1. 

Prepared for use with both professional and 
lay groups, this booklet explains why the pro- 
fession is losing talented and interested people 
to other fields. It compares salaries with those 
in other fields and shows how much it would 
cost us to raise teachers pay to professional 
levels. 

Textbooks in Print—1961. R. R. Bowker Co., 
62 West 45th Street, New York 36; 1960. Paper- 
bound. 324 pages. Price, $3; quantity rates. 

Some 12,500 titles by 172 publishers are listed 
in 19 subject categories and then indexed by 
author and title. There is also a section de- 
vote! to professional books. 

The Education of Teachers: Certification. Na- 
tional Commission on Teecher Education and 
Professional Standards, 1201 16th Street NW, 
Washington 6, D.C.:; 1961. Clothbound. Illus- 
trated. 367 pages. Price, $3.50 

An interpretative report, summary, major 
addresses, and the working papers of the 1960 
TEPS conference in San Diego are presented in 
this report of the meeting—the last in a series 
of three cooperative conferences on the edu- 
cation of teachers. 

New Approaches to the Education of the 
Gifted, Cyril W. Wooleock. Silver Burdett Co., 
Morristown, N.J.; 1961. Paperbound. 112 pages. 
Price, $2. 

The author is principal of a high school for 
the gifted in New York. He discusses impli- 
cations for programs from elementary through 
high school, outlines current research on the 
topic, and points out the nature and purposes 
of possible new approaches. 

Readings in Child and Adolescent Psychology, 
edited by Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., Inc., 119 West 40th Street, 
New York 18; 1961. Paperbound. 592 pages. 
Price, $3.95. 

Reports of child and adolescent studies and 
writings by experts in the field are included in 
this collection—organized for use as either a 
text or a supplement for courses in child and 
adolescent psychology. The selections are ar- 
ranged to help the reader understan! the de- 
velopmental pattern, recognize the responsibility 
for guiding young people, and discover how they 
are motivated to acceptable behavior. 


Guidance 


What Tests Can Tell You About You, Arthur 
E. Smith. Science Research Associates, 259 East 
Erie Street, Chicago 11; 1961. Paperbound. II- 
lustrated. 48 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Why students take tests, what results are 
obtained, and what can be learned from them 
are discussed in this interesting booklet. Some 
national testing programs are described. 

Guide te the Two-Year Colleges, Seymour 
Eskow. Barron's Educational Series, Inc., 343 
Great Neck Road, Great Neck, N.Y.; 1960, 370 
pares. Prices, $2.95 paperbound; $4.95 cloth- 
bound, 

The greater part of the book is devoted to 
the programs and requirements of 700 two-year 
colleges throughout the nation; they include 
technical and vocational institutes. They are 
indexed alphabetically and listed under geo- 
graphical headings and religious affiliations. 
Under 215 separate academic programs, the two- 
year institutions which offer them are listed. 
Part I is concerned with analyzing the student's 
potentialities for college, and Part II considers 
choosing the right college. 

The Sextant Series for Exploring Your Future. 
American Liberty Press, 161 West Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Complete job descriptions—including 
tion and experience requirements, promotion 
outlook, and salary range—are given in 24 
books (some still in preperation), each cover- 
ing a different vocational area. The entire range 
of skills and positions is covered for each 
industry or business. The Wilkinson Method of 
Personal Profiling provides a scoring sheet for 
each student to “profile” himself in terms 
of general abilities, personality traits, physical 
abilities, interests, and needs; then he matches 
his profile with that prescribed for each job. 
Organizational charts showing the many levels 
of work are provided with each book. The Sex- 
tant books sell for $1.88 (with paper cover) or 
$2.88 (hard cover). 


educa- 
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How to Prepare for High School Entrance 
and Scholarship Examinations, Leonard A. 
Perlman. Youth Education Systems, Inc., 6 
Railroad Way, Larchmont, N.Y.; 1960. Paper- 
bound. 256 pages. Price, $2.50. 

Includes survey tests in English, general 
science, mathematics, and citizenship education, 
as well as word lists suggesting areas for re- 
view in various fields. The student is intro- 
duced to various testing techniques and given 
ample practice exercises 


Health and Safety 


Living in Safety and Health, Evelyn G. Jones. 
J. B. Lippincott Co... 333 West Lake Street, 
Chicago 6 1961. Clothbound. Illustrated. 433 
pages. Price, $4.60 

This high-school text presents a comprehensive 
program of health and safety with discussions 
on the human body, its structure and functions; 
behavior ; physical and mental! health; diseases 
safety education ; ete. Problems and projects for 
the class follow each chapter. 

Family Nursing and Child Care, C. Luise Riehl. 
Charles A. Bennett and Co., 237 North Monroe 
Street, Peoria; 1961. Clothbound. Illustrated 
384 pages. Price, $4.80 

Recommended as a text for home economics or 
practical nursing, this book covers physical fit- 
ness, diseases, first aid, nutrition, and even 
motherhood and infant care. Special attention is 
given to facilities for care in the home. 

School Fires—An Approach te Life Safety. 
National Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council, Printing and Publishing Office, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D.C 
1960. Paperbound. Illustrated. 58 pages. Price, 
$2.50: quantity rates. 

Prepared by the Building Research Advisory 
Board and Committee on Fire Research of the 
NAS-NRC several national educational or- 
ganizations coop?rated. It surveys the nature of 
fire, safety devices, the hazards in schools, the 
“human element,” some actions which have been 
taken, and the need for more research. 


Higher Education 


Student Personnel Services in Colleges and 
Universities, E. G. Williamson. MeGraw-Hili 
Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36; 1961. Clothbound. 474 pages. Price, $7.50 

Social influences which have a direct bearing 
on student life and problems are traced, as well 
as the many phases of regulation in college 
personnel programs student judiciaries as well 
as disciplinary counseling. The author describes 
administrative problems and processes of the 
total program. The book is designed for graduate 
study in student personnel service, as well as a 
guide for college administrators. 

Compensation on the Campus. Association for 
Higher Education, 1201 16th Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.; 1961. Paperbound. 528 pages. 
Price, $3; to AHE members, $2. 

Trends in faculty compensation are discussed 
at length, followed by case studies of 14 col- 
leges and universities of all sizes and types. 


Language Arts 


Adventures in Learning, Devona M. Price and 


Kathleen Mulryan. Benefic Press, 1900 North 
Narragansett Avenue, Chicago 39; 1961. Paper- 
bound, Illustrated. 96 pages. 

Motivating experiences in science, social 
studies, and mathematics are interwoven with 
fundamental language arts «skills in this ac- 
tivity text for middle grades. Each lesson 
stresses one or more skills in language arts— 
reading for meaning, using the dictionary, ete.— 
and includes some special appeal. The table of 
contents indicates the special area covered by 
each lesson. 

Studies in the Mass Media (periodical). Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 508 South 





Sixth Street, Champaign. Subscription, $2 per 
year or classroom rates 

Beginning last fall NCTE began publishing 
each month a collection of articles on one of 
the mass media—including «uch 
cordings, movies, and T\ spectaculars how 
they affect education; and how they are imple- 
mented in the schools. 

The National Interest and the Teaching of 
English, James R. Squire et al. National Coun 
cil of Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth 
Street Champaign 1961. Price, $1.95 to 
NCTE members, $1.65 

Pointing out that competence in English is 
essential to successful study of other subjects, 
this report urges that action be taken nationally, 
initiated by Congress and by programs of inde- 
pendent educational foundations, to aid the 
teaching of English. The book presents a pic- 
ture of English teaching today and 
what should be done in the future. 


Mathematics 


Glossary of Arithmetical-Mathematical Terms, 
Bernard H Gundlach lL .aidlaw Brothers 
Thatcher and Madison, River Forest 1961 
Paperbound. Illustrated. 120 pages. Price, 92 
cents 

Definitions of common mathematics terms 
are presented, in dictionary form, on an ele 
mentary level; they include arithmetic, alge- 
bra, and geometry as well as other practical 
terms. Diagrams and examples help clarify 
many of the definitions. Tables of measures, 
square roots, cquivalents, symbols, etc., form the 


items as re- 


proposes 


appendix 

Mathematics for Junior High, Anne 8S. Pes- 
kin. Youth Education Systems, Inc., 6 Rail- 
road Way, Larchmont, N.Y.; 1960. Paperbound 
Illustrated. 128 pages. Price, $1.50 

This text-workbook covers introductory alge- 
bra and geometry as well as providing a re- 
of arithmetic fundamentals. Six complete 
examinations are included, with answers on 
removable pages. Other YES books available 
for junior high are in science, social studies, 
and English 

A Course in Geometry: Plain and Solid, Ar- 
thur W. Weeks and Jackson B. Adkins. Ginn 
and Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6; 
1961. Clothbound. Illustrated. 552 pages. Price, 
$4.40 

The solid geometry is not just a unit, but is 
integratei with plane geometry into a com- 
bined course. The fundamental concepts are in- 
troduced in a developmental sequence. The ele- 
ments of coordinate geometry and trigonometry 
are introduced, Many exercises are provided. 


view 


Reading 

Wonder Books “Easy Readers”. Wonder Books, 
1107 Broadway, New York 10. Hard-bound. II- 
lustrated, 64 pages each. Price, 59 cents each 

Written for children ages six to eight, these 
low-cost picture books have entertaining stories 
with carefully selected vocabularies. 

The Wing on a Flea: A Book About Shapes, 
Ed Emberley. Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston 6; 1961. Clothbound. Illustrated. 
48 pages. Price, $2.95 

This funny but informative picture book 
shows how to see three basic geometric shapes 
in all types of things-——triangles in a flea's 
wing or a cat’s nose, circles in marbles or a 
balloon. The illustrations are colorful and 
charming in this story book for ages four and 
up 

Patrick Henry: Firebrand of the Revolution, 
Nardi Reeder Campion. Little, Brown and Co., 44 
Beacon Street, Boston 6; 1961. Clothbound. I)- 
lustrated. 261 pages. Price, $3.75. 

This biography of the Virginia orator and 
governor is based on careful research of Wil- 
liamsburg and revolutionary Virginia. For ages 
12 and up. 
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At a Zoo. Heni Wemkart, 4 Shady Hill Square, begins with life 100 years ago and ends with Seience 
Cambridge, Mass. ; 1960. Paperbound. Illustrated. the assassination of Lincoln. It provides infor- Sclence for the Seace Age. Vietor C. Smith 
24 pages. Price, 58 cents; quantity rates. mation to help determine reasons for the war. ead B. Bernarr Vance. J. B. Lippineott Co., 333 

The first in a series of books for beginning Geography of the New World, John R. Bor- West Lake Street, Chicago 6: 1961. Clothbound. 
readers, this can be read by a child who knows chert and Jane McGuigan. Rand McNally and Mustrated. 616 pages. Price, 94.96 
the sounds oo and « as in cat. Luter books will Co., P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80; 1961. Cloth- Designed to encourage student participation 
take up other phonics sounds. bound. Illustrated. 448 pages. Price, $4.96 in classroom activities, the text includes with 
S. i | St di igre Sean Sortes for grades three to seven, each daily unit a demonstration situation, with 

ocia udies this is one of the fifth-grade geography texts. apparatus described and observations and con- 

The Civil War, Eari Schenck Miers. Wonder There are chapters on each of the sections of clusions suggested. This ninth-grade text will 
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EDUCATORS : 


Would you like to put 30 worthy students through college each year? 
Would you like to earn $3,000 extra income each year? 
If your answer to these questions is YES, please read the following: 


WHAT IS THE EDUCATORS TUITION PLAN? 


>> THE EDUCATORS TUITION PLAN is available only to high school students and 
their parents. The students must be in the upper half of their class. 


>> A LOCAL HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER makes available our college financing pro- 
gram. He helps to determine the amount needed and computes the necessary monthly 
deposit. While the student is still in high school, the parent makes regular monthly 
deposits to the bank. In turn, the bank opens a savings account, crediting their usual 
interest rate to same. When the student begins to attend college, costs are taken from 
this account until it is exhausted; then the bank automatically begins making loans until 
the education is completed. The parent makes the same deposits—whether the amount 
is deposited to savings or credited to the loan. 


>> BY STARTING DURING the high school years to handle the college financing prob- 
lem, the parent has a longer period of time to amass the sum needed, thereby materially 
reducing their monthly deposits. The student is aware that his college is assured and 
takes the proper courses; therefore, a far better job of college preparatory work can 


be done. 


>> DUE TO THIS UNIQUE PROCEDURE, the net interest cost is much less. The insur- 
ance features of the plan offer the best protection available at the lowest possible cost. 
In the event of the death of the student, the balance of the loan and the remaining 
cost of education are paid. 


39> THE EDUCATORS TUITION PLAN differs from all others in that it is presented to 
the parents before a definite decision has been reached to send (or not to send) the 
student to college. Our representative (a local high school teacher) has an opportunity 
to do a heart-warming job of motivating both the parent and the student toward this 
goal. Throughout the high school and college years, our representative is available to 
consult with the student and parents on scholarships, part-time jobs, summer jobs, and 
all other related programs. Teachers are not assigned to represent the Educators Tuition 
Plan in the school where they teach, thereby eliminating any possibility of a conflict 
of interest. 
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Send this coupon to: Mr. W. E. Kerbox P.O. Box 2036 zee 


Educators Tuition Plan Springfield, Ill. = doves 
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Gentlemen: Please send me the complete details of EDUCATORS TUITION PLAN's program for financing higher education Venn 
oue 

and how | may participate profitably in this program. B33 
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